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My VERY DEAR FRIENDS: 


“So proudly we serve” might well be the 
patriotic slogan of the splendid women in our 
Society who have promptly and earnestly ac- 
cepted the invitations to serve as Chairmen 
and Vice Chairmen of our various National 
Committees. Their enthusiastic response was 
especially gratifying, for in these war years 
there are many demands upon their time and 
strength and therefore it is doubly inspiring 
to find our members ready and eager to put 
D.A.R. affairs first in the numerous activities 
in which they are engaged. It presages the 
successful culmination of our work, along all 
lines of endeavor, especially our War Projects, 
which at the present time are demanding all 
of our energy, our time, and our substance. 

There is one thing of which I am sure, and 
that is the whole-hearted co-operation between 
our National Chairmen and Vice Chairmen; 
the National and State Officers and the Chap- 
ter Officers and members, in promoting our 
program of many vital activities. I would 
also include here my sincere commendation 
of the harmonious and efficient service ren- 
dered by our Headquarters Staff in Washing- 
ton. Adtninistrations come and go but they 
“Carry on” in their own particular places— 
expertly, smoothly, effectively; and only those 
who have occupied the offices for the short 
period of three years, as National Officers, 
can understand how much we owe to these 
faithful members of our Headquarters Staff. 
who keep the machinery of the administration 
running so skillfully. The inspiring atmos- 
phere of Memorial Continental Hall, Consti- 
tution Hall and the Administration Building 
is heightened by the presence of these trained 
workers, some of whom have been with us 
for more than thirty years. 

Recently someone asked, “What does the 
D.A.R. Society do to justify its existence in 
war times?” I replied by giving the reasons 
and statistics with which you, as members, 
are familiar, and then I displayed an editorial 
which appeared in “The News-Sentinel”, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, of Saturday, May 20, 
1944—and I wish every member of our 
Society might read every word of that edi- 
torial. I am quoting herewith a few excerpts 
from it, for it is refreshing and gratifying to 
read the commendation which this newspaper 
carried. “It is to be hoped that a century and 
a half from now there will be an organization 
of the descendants of this war’s fighting men; 
and that it will be as deeply devoted to the 
perpetuation of American ideals as is the 


organization of descendants of America’s great 
struggle for national independence, the splen- 
did patriotic organization known as the © 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The | 
national Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution has recently — 
adopted some exemplary resolutions, which. 
it is to be hoped, may have the effect of 
starting a great nation-wide ground-swell for 
a reformation in several vital areas of Ameri- 
can life.” 

The article then dwells at length upon the © 
resolutions passed at our 1944 Congress—all 
so timely and far- reaching in scope. And © 
then it states further. “The D.A.R., like all | 
good Americans, will lend support to efforts’ rs 
toward peaceful investigation, co-operation —_ 
and adjustment of problems between our own 
and other nations. But the society, withcom- = 
mendable emphasis, declares its staunch con- _ 
viction that the first responsibility of our own _ 
Nation is to reserve to its citizens the right — 
to determine its own internal and foreign poli- 
cies. These policies include the regulation of 
immigration; the size, kind, and allocation of 
our national defenses; and the maintenance — 
of our own sovereignty according to the — 
orderly processes laid down in the Constien 
tion of the United States....The News- _ 
Sentinel heartily approves all these resolu- 
tions (along with others passed by the D.A.R. 
Congress) and believes that a great majority — a 
of the public will share its gratitude for the 
clear, courageous re-assertion of such sound 
principles by such a splendid group of patri- 
otic American women. 

Such words of praise by “The News- Senti- a 
nel” are indeed appreciated and they encour-— 
age us to continue our efforts to promote and ae 
perpetuate the fundamental law of our Ameri- BS 
can Way of Life. It is upon organizations 
such as ours that our Government will come 
to depend more and more as time goes on. . 
Let us be fortified with the courage, aaa 
stamina, the religion and ideals inherited 
from our Founding Fathers, that we may not 
be lacking when the crucial test comes. With 
the unity and accord of our members, we 
shall not fail. 


« 


Yours sincerely and faithfully, 


President General, D.A.R. 


= 


Women’ Interests i in War 


By VYLLA 
RIGHT stars on the shield of this na- 


tion have been placed there by the serv- 
ice and fortitude of American women in 
times of crisis from the time of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle to the present war days. 

Women of the Revolutionary period 
stood staunchly through long months and 
even years of uncertainty and lack of news. 
Martha Washington and other women 
leaders of that day did what they could 
to encourage, comfort and to lead the way 
along paths of war service. Of necessity 
their contacts and means of communica- 
tions were very limited. 

The women of the Revolution turned 
valiantly to the tasks at hand, tilling the 
fields and keeping the home fires burning 
and nursing the wounded. Many penned 
cheerful, encouraging letters to their men 
on the fighting front, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of colonial mail facilities. They 
concealed their worries from their men, 
as to how to procure food, shelter and 
clothing for the family with the provider 
away fighting the cause of liberty. 

The nucleus of present war time Agencies 
and Bureaus of Information on the topics 
women are interested in in war time might 
be said to be traced back to those Revolu- 
tionary women who kept up the hearts and 
hopes of their sister women in every village 
and hamlet. Never before in the history 
of this nation have women been such an 
integral part of the great scheme of things 
as they are in this war. Their pleas to be 
told what to do and how to do it and also 
their queries as to facilities for food, health 
and general well being of their loved ones 
fighting the war are answered as clearly 
and concisely as militarily possible. 

There is human understanding and a 
great desire for service exercised in -the 
Women’s Interests Section of the Bureau 
of Public Relations of the War Depart- 
ment which functions as an agency for 
giving women information about the Army, 
especially the conditions of physical and 
spiritual welfare of the men and women of 
the service. 

This Women’s Interests Section is under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Bannister, 
a gentle voiced Virginian, niece of Senator 


P. 


Carter Glass, and daughter of Mrs. Blair 
Bannister, Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. She is ready to answer why and 
how, to the hundred and one questions 
asked by women. 

One of its most useful avenues of dis- 
seminating this information has _ been 
achieved through the Advisory Council 
composed of 36 American women’s organ- 
izations including the D.A.R. 

Regional conferences of the Advisory 
Council have been held in various sections 
of the country where leading women met 
with those who are directing the war and 
were frequently addressed by wives of 
ranking officers on matters of specific in- 
terest and as guidance to work and con- 
duct of the wives, mothers and women 
relatives and friends of the members of 
men apd women of the Army. 

A summary of the interests of women 
has demonstrated at the regional meetings 
that American women are anxious to know 
about the Quartermaster Corps fighting 
housekeepers of the fighting men; the 
Corps of Chaplains who foster the basic 
teachings of the average home; the Medical 
Department which guards the health of the 
soldiers and is prepared to tend the battle- 
wounded; the Army Nurse Corps, which 
seconds the efforts of the physicians; the 
Morale Services Division with its concern 
for leisure hours of the enlisted men; and 
the Women’s Army Corps, a chance for 
women to serve in the Army. 

It might be said here that it would be 
hard to find an army officer, no matter how 
exalted his rank, who does not give serious 
thought to all these items which doubtless 
also disturb the sleep of thousands of 
American women. 

For, to win this war, these generals know 
the American soldier must have the best 
of everything and the best treatment and 
that to keep a command as happy as pos- 
sible is part of winning of the battles. 

The great chain of women’s organiza- 
tions of this country has been utilized as 
a media for the dissemination of the knowl- 
edge on matters to the American woman. 
For these organizations penetrate to prac- 
tically every community in the country. 
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have some kind of club or cuniiiaii af- 
filiation. So the Advisory Council was set 
up in October 1941 with representatives 
from the D. A. R. and 35 other women’s 
organizations to serve in a liaison capacity 
between the army and millions of organized 
women and to utilize the combined facilities 
of the women’s organizations for a clearing 
house of knowledge of the things the women 
want to know and their government is an- 
xious to have them know. 

Besides the regional conferences, the Ad- 
visory Council meets in Washington once 
a year. A second series of regional meet- 
ings is now being planned. 

Miss Bannister and her assistants are 
hard at work all the time keeping the fact 
sheets and suggested club programs up to 
date on army questions of greatest con- 
cern to the women. Up to date these fact 
sheets have been related to i 

Prevention and Cure of Disease, = 

Care of the Battle Wounded, ae 

Mental Health of U.S. Soldiers, =| 

Reconditioning and Rehabilitation of 
U. S. Soldiers, 

The Education of United States Soldiers, 
The Infantryman, 

And the United States Soldier and His 
Religion. 

The information sent out by the Women’s 
Section of the War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations almost every day to the 
women and to the press to keep the women 
informed chronicles the women’s war ac- 
tivities. 

In after years these releases may well 
make a saga of the American woman’s part 
in this war. 


Suppose we could look back on as clear, 


an account of the heroism and service of 
women in other wars as is contained in the 
following release on Invasion Nurses: 

“Army Nurses going into western 
Europe with the invasion forces have been 
trained to look for booby traps, to recog- 
nize their types when found, and to take 
proper precautions against any damaging 
results from these snares. 

“Such training is one facet of a well- 
rounded program of field instruction given 
the members of the Army Nurse Corps 
assigned to the European Theater of Op- 
erations, after they reach England. Classes 
have been going forward for more than a 
year, each new group landing there being 


taken to an English school for this orienta- 
tion with active combat conditions, 
plementing the bivouac experiences and 
‘hardening-up’ processes through which 
the nurses are sent before leaving conti- 
nental United States. 

“Lessons in booby trap recognition are 
staged in the broad meadows surrounding 
the English classrooms. With slow and 
cautious steps, the nurses walk across the 
fields where are hidden imitation Axis 
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sup- 


mines, typical of those left behind by an— 


enemy bent on impeding the advancing 
foe. 


stand how the Germans conceal these traps 
under the bodies of their abandoned dead. 
“Then, lectures are given describing var- 
ious guises used for hiding explosive con- 
trivances around a building—in a loaf of 
bread or in an old shoe. There are actual 
demonstrations in real packing boxes, show- 
ing the manner in which anti-tank mines 
are handled. Aircraft identification is an- 


other topic in the field instruction course, — 


with the same models being used that 


taught thousands of the soldiers landing ¢ | 


in the recent sortie into France. 


“For the chief nurses of the Army hos- 
pitals and similar installations, conferences — 


are held to discuss the problems confront- 


ing them in their administrative duties in a_ 


foreign country.” 

Or the one on a modern Molly Pitcher 
helper, working as a gun tester: 

“The man who fires more bullets every 
day than most front-line soldiers are shoot- 
ing in the invasion of Europe—the tester 
in the fire proofing room of Raritan Ar- 
senal, Metuchen, New Jersey—has two 
women assistants. 


“Loading hundreds of rifles and machine ~ 


guns that are fired.in rapid succession by 
the masculine tester is Mrs. Ora Johnson, 


wife of a soldier in a Quartermaster unit in 
who | 


Northern Ireland. Her associate, 
checks the performance of every rifle and 
machine gun fired, is Miss Marie Markane 
who has a brother with a tank battalion in 
England.” 

What a lesson in understanding women 


in other wars might have had in the travel _ 


by proxy with husbands, brothers and 
sweethearts, arranged by the War Depart- 
ment explained as follows: 
“Travel by proxy around the world with 
their brothers, and 


At other times, they study the straw 
filled outlines of a dummy soldier to under- — 


J 
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friends in the Army is the objective of a six 
weeks lecture course undertaken by a group 
of civilian women employees of the War 


_ Department in Washington, D. C. 


“Two evenings a week, these workers 
join those from many other Federal agen- 
cies to learn about the people, culture, 
geography and history of the countries 
where American troops are stationed. 

“*Your soldier will have no reason to 
feel that, in this war experience, he has 
grown and you have not,’ the announce- 
ment of the opening of the lectures points 
out as the reason the folks at home should 
study about the lands where fighting is un- 
der way. Prominent Washington personal- 
ities identified with the nations under dis- 
cussion have been invited to address the 
class.” 

Many mothers will smile over the story 
as told by the Women’s Interest Section of 
“The Eternal Boy” 

“Mothers accustomed to _ searching 
Johnnie’s pockets before the corduroys go 
into the washing machine will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Army post laundry 
follows the same procedure. The small 
boy’s love of stuffed pockets carries over 
into his life in Army barracks, as attested 
by laundry officers at Camp Atterbury, In- 
diana.” 

What a world of information as to the 
women of World War II posterity will 
be able to gleam from the fcllowing release: 

“Designed to tempt the woman ordnance 
worker and her contemporary on other 
War Department production lines to re- 
port for work in safety shoes, revised stand- 
ards for this type of footwear have been 
adopted by the Army Service Forces, the 
War Department has announced. 

“Offering greater latitude for individual 
choice in style as well as greater safety 
protection, the shoes are of four varieties 
—all constructed along simple tailored 
lines, in a russet color, with Cuban heels. 

“The women’s safety toe oxford is for 
general all purpose plant use, the high shoe 
is primarily for welding and similar opera- 
tions, the non-sparking shoe is planned to 
safeguard the worker against sparking 
hazards, and the conductive oxford is in- 
tended primarily to dissipate the static elec- 
tricity that might be accumulated in the 
body of the wearer. 

“More than 42 per cent of the workers 


in the 1600 operated by the 
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Army Service Forces are women, according 
to Colonel E. R. Grannis, Chief, Accident 
Prevention Section, Office of the Provost 
Marshal General. Colonel Grannis is chair- 
man of the protective occupational foot- 
wear committee of the American Standards 
Association which is charged with the 
technical development of standards for 
safety shoes for both men and women. 

“Women ordnance workers and their sis- 
ter mechanics have been accustomed to 
choose their footwear from the world’s best 
style market,” explains Colonel Grannis. 
“Within the limits of the war effort we 
have attempted to meet these preferences 
while providing adequate protection, thus 
encouraging maximum use of this imporant 
safety equipment.’ 

Our descendants will also be able to 
know that civilian women did their part for 
the Army as well as the WAC when they 
read: 

“This is a mark of respect to a lady for 
faithful service to her country, said Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walter B. Linn, Command- 
ing Officer at Camp Wolters, Texas in pre- 
senting one of the War Department’s 
highest civilian awards to Mrs. Vera Char- 
lotte Farley. This was a small blue ribbon 
mounted as a brooch and carrying the blue 
star on white background of the Army 
Service Forces, the whole edged with a tiny 
white border. A certificate of commenda- 
tion was also presented. 

“For twenty years Mrs. Farley has 
worked as a civilian at two Army installa- 
tions, the other being Fort Sill, Oklahoma.” 

And the following revealing paragraphs 
about women’s work in arsenals in World 
War II will make good reading for our 
grand children and great-grand children: 

“Working under a service flag with 150 
stars representing men whose jobs they 
now hold, women are reclaiming the dam- 
aged rifle stocks sent back from combat 
zones to Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New 
Jersey. The use of these stocks for litters 
to carry the wounded or as a prop to break 
a fall to prone position causes them to be- 
come impaired, even though they are made 
of the choicest American walnut. 

“The women do the disassembling of the 
rifles when they are returned, the rubbing 
down of the wood to work out the oil, and 
the inserting of the new pieces of walnut 
wood into the old stocks.” 


Members of the Women’s n's Advisory Coun- 


is 
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cil and the organizations they represent 
have done a real job in support of the 
WAC. Many of them have inspected the 
various WAC Training Centers so that they 
can see for themselves and can tell other 
mothers just how well the Army is train- 
ing and safeguarding their daughters for 
this important service at home and over- 
seas. 

The Advisory Council aided in the All 
States recruiting program in the fall of 
1943. 

The consequences of careless conversa- 
tion have been pointed out. A “Code of 
Wartime Conversation” was prepared in 
the Section and distributed widely through 
women’s organizations. It is a short guide 
to the subjects which may be discussed with 
propriety. It emphasizes the importance 
of avoiding those topics which may furnish 
aid or comfort to. the enemy. 

The use of V-Mail when writing to men 
overseas has been encouraged, and new 
mail regulations and rules for mailing 
packages, dates for Christmas mailing, et 
cetera, are made available. 

Attention has been devoted to the work 
of the Army Nurse Corps, whose duty it is 
to care for sick and wounded soldiers. The 
part which they play in the recovery of 


- source of great comfort to the wives, moth- 
ers, and sisters of those men. 

Food conservation measures in the Army 
have been explained to women in detail, 
enabling them to understand better the 
gigantic task of supplying food to an Army. 
They have been told of the strict conserva- 
tion methods used in every mess hall. 
Overseas rations have been fully described. 

Benefits and privileges of soldiers’ de- 
pendents have been of constant interest to 
women. The Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits, the Maternal and Child Care Program, 
the Legal Assistance Branch of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office, are familiar to 
every Bulletin reader. 

The adjustment of the man returned to 
civilian life from the Army is of primary 
importance and the Women’s Interests Sec- 
tion has revealed to Advisory Council 
members all steps taken by the Army to 
make this adjustment simple and construc- 
tive. The problem of how parents and 
relatives should receive the man who re- 
turns wounded is taken up in the release 
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“The Psychological Approach to War 


Casualties,” by Major Walter C. Barton, 
which has been distributed widely. The 
newly set up Separation Centers have been 
described, and all information pertaining 
to discharged men is communicated to the 


American soldiers far from home is a Advisory Council as soon as received. 


D. A. R. National War Projects Fuad 


HE D. A. R. National War Projects 

Fund is being continued and empha- 
sized as heretofore, in accordance with reso- 
lution adopted at the 53rd Continental 
Congress. The Blood Plasma Fund which 
previously was included in the War Proj- 
ects Fund is no longer being emphasized 
since the American Red Cross advises us 
there is no further need for the continued 


The promotion of this War Projects Fund — 
will be continued by voluntary contribu-— 
tions from members, under supervision and = 
responsibility of Chapter Regents and Chap- 
ter Treasurers, augmented ‘by advice 
suggestions from the National Chairman of = 
this Special Committee, Mrs. Siegfried _ 
Roebling, 180 West State St., Trenton, | 


purchase of Blood Plasma Equipment at N. J. 
this time. 


i 
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ican shipyards. 
_ ice she will be boarded by a Dispatch Agent 
_ of the American Merchant Marine Library 


eral, 
_ away port with some other merchant ship 


Service and Defense 
The Floating Library 


ALICE 8S. 


these tremendous days 182 ships of 
69,648 tonnage are being built in Amer- 
As each one goes into serv- 


Association who will place a new library 


and make the necessary arrangements for 
its care. 


Also he will leave a package of 
fifty or more magazines. 

Each green chest contains a library of 
forty carefully chosen books and, if a ship 
is going on a very long voyage or has a 
large crew, she will be provided with sev- 
She may exchange them in a far 


sailing under the American flag, but ordi- 


narily she will wait until visiting one of 


the seven ports in the United States where 
the A.M.M.L.A. has branch offices. 

There will be books for those who read 
for fun and for those interested in more 
serious reading and study. Dispatch 
Agents visiting the ships stand as “read- 
ers’ advisers” to seamen, just as librarians 
do for us who use large public libraries on 
shore. Some men want technical books 
pertaining to the business of the ship—navi- 
gation, seamanship, engineering and radio 
but others, dreaming of the day when they 
can retire to the peaceful countryside and 
farm, ask for books on chicken raising or 
the planting of berries. 

Each of our libraries contains vital liter- 
ature on health, provided by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the “Manual of the 
United States” provided by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in several dif- 
ferent languages, a Bible, provided by the 
American Bible Society, a bound volume of 
Reader’s Digests, gift of the editor, and a 
copy of “The Seamen’s Handbook for Shore 
Leave.” The publication and distribution 


of this Handbook has become one of the 


important services of the Association. It 
is a pocket-sized directory now in its sixth 
edition and gives information about 440 
ports in 95 countries and 46 islands. It is 
invaluable to seamen and recently the Mari- 
time Commission purchased 800 copies to 
give to 7 of the merchant marine 


and President, American Merchant Marine Library 


HowarpD 


schools and training ships. The book opens 
with an introduction by William McFee 
which is followed by information on Medi- 
cal Service via Radio, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Foreign Exchange Tables, Glos- 
sary of Common Words and Phrases in 
English, Italian, German and Spanish, also 
a page of useful information. 

The ports follow in alphabetical order 
and under each is given the population, in- 
expensive hotels, seamen’s homes, people 
interested in seamen (if any), seamen’s 
banks, seamen’s agencies, legal aid, hospi- 
tals, venereal disease clinics, physicians, 
dentists, laundries, amusements, points of 
interest, excursions, American and British 
Consuls. 

This mass of information is contained in 
a flexible-covered book of 335 pages and 
is made to fit the pocket of a sailor’s dunga- 
rees. It is his safeguard especially in for- 
eign ports—guiding him to clean living 
quarters and decent company, or to what- 
ever else he may need. Without it he may 
fall prey to the harpies awaiting him on 
the water front. The Handbook is sold post 
paid to any country for fifty cents—a price 
which barely covers the cost of printing. 

There can be no greater testimony from 
the seamen for our library service than 
their help in its financial support. They 
pour into our treasury some thousands of 
little contributions each year which amount 
to between thirty-five hundred and four 
thousand dollars. This is in spite of the 
fact that ours is a free service. 

In addition to placing libraries on ships 
we encourage seamen to come to the library 
to look for the books they want. We con- 
sider this an extremely important part of 
the work, and through it we are able to help 
the seaman who is most interested in help- 
ing himself. 

Our Association has no reading rooms, 
this being left to the many fine organiza- 
tions who meet the seamen’s needs on 
shore; the A.M.M.L.A. takes care of read- 
ing needs at sea and far from home. The 
importance of reading matter is realized 
when one remembers that seamen are four 
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hours on duty and eight hours off. The 
remaining sixteen are spent sleeping and 
eating and amusing themselves as best they 
can without the diversions available to 
nearly. all working men on shore—daily 
papers, the movies, radio, family and 
friends. No wonder they are said to be the 
greatest readers of all working men, and 
yet, ironically, they are deprived of public 
library privileges because of their calling. 

It is for this reason that many call our 
Association the “Public Library of the High 
Seas.” Its history dates back to the World 
War when as Chief of the Social Service 
Bureau of the Recruiting Service, of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, I was impressed 
with the urgent needs of the personnel of 
our new merchant marine for good reading 
matter. From a small pile of books do- 
nated for the boys in training, there grew 
the greatest traveling library in the world. 

The organization is national and non- 
sectarian and supported by voluntary con- 
tributions which come from the general 
public, the shipowners and the seamen; it 
was chartered in New York in 1921. 

The headquarters of the Association are 


+> 


iy wey kept with meticulous care 
become history,” warns Miss Bertha 
Beal, regent of the Nodaway County Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R. 

Miss Beal knows for when Chilton Robin- 
son, chairman of the Third Victory War 
Loan Drive, asked to borrow the Chapter. 
flag to use in the Victory Headquarters, he 
asked for a note concerning its history to 
be attached to the pedestal. The Regent 
called past regents living in the town and 
many other members but to no avail—no 
one knew from whence came the flag. 

So armed with pencil and notebook, the 
Regent went to find the old scrap books and 
minutes of the meetings of the chapter. She 
found no mention in scrap books and in 
minutes. The only note concerning a flag 
was the entrance in the minutes of March 
5, 1921, that at the home of Mrs. J. A. Ford 
a motion carried that “a bill to Knox Jitney 
of 50 cents for carrying the flag presented 
by Mrs. Montgomery be agian 


> 


ea Records Become History 


in New York, and active on the Board of 
Trustees are prominent shipping men, phil- 
anthropists and librarians. The activities 
of the trustees are supplemented by many 
committees in different parts of the country 
and their “Book Weeks.” Four million 
books and five million magazines have 
traveled around the world. 

At present approximately 3,000 seamen 
are registered borrowers and during the 
past year they have taken out over 7.000 
books. Recently our trained librarian, 
Herbert L. Howe, who knows the sea and 
seamen from his own experiences in serving 
before the mast, made a study of the sub- 
ject matter of the 7,000 books borrowed, 
and prepared a chart. It is a most inter- 
esting answer to the question frequently 
asked, “What do seamen read?” 

Light fiction is in the lead followed by 
significant fiction, marine engineering, 
mystery stories, seamanship, history, navi- 
gation, western stories, sea stories, travel, 
maritime books, social sciences, literature, 
psychology, and standard books of instruc- 


tion. 


No doubt but that other regents and other _ 
persons find it just as difficult to secure 


reliable information concerning events of — 
the community life of the town. Other 
organizations might find it possible to hide 
vnder the excuse of private affairs but the 
D. A. R. must accept the blame for not 
recording history. 

Too many times.those interested in as- 
sembling facts regarding the happenings of 
the immediate homeland find themselves up 
against a blank wall. Too often one says — 


the scrap book or the files of the local paper — 


will tell the story . . . but on some days 


the story that fits the space finds its way — 


into the evening edition which means that 

the story of the D. A. R. meeting does not | 
make the paper or perhaps only the first 

paragraph gets in . . 


So may we be reminded of Miss Beal’s | 
advice. “Keep meticulous records . . a 


. and not all chapter 
reports contain a resume of events in the __ 
first paragraph. 


Fi 
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pyre is an appreciative letter from the 
commanding officer of a LCI boat 

sponsored by the D. A. R. 


Fleet Postoffice. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear FRIENDs: 


As Commanding Officer of the newly commis- 
sioned ship LCI—it devolves upon me to express 
to you, on behalf of the ship’s company, our joy 
when we learned that you are the sponsors of our 
ship. 

We have experienced a great thrill in starting 
our ship on her career. Already she has person- 
ality. She is a good ship and we are proud of 
her. 

Our crew of cae men and four officers 
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are, with the exception of a few, just starting our 
careers in active service. 

Most of the men are very young. 
away from home for the first time. 
much to learn. 

I am very happy to have such a fine crew be- 
cause in spite of their youth and bewilderment 
they have spirit and courage and loyalty. It is 
obvious that each man is doing his utmost to 
make this ship an efficient and effective addition 
to the Amphibious Forces of the Navy and I am 
confident that this goal will be reached. 

Please accept our gratitude to you for spon- 
soring our ship. 

We will do our best to make our ship one of 
which you may justly be proud. 


Many are 
We all have 


Sincerely yours, 


Joun R. TyLer, 
Lieutenant (j.g.) USNA. 


Prize Winner 


SIGNAL honor has come to the Na- 

TIONAL HistoricaL MacaZzINeE and to 
the National Defense Committee, through 
the award of first prize to Pauline May 
Oakes, by the Professional Writers’ Club 
of Washington, D. C., for the best published 
feature article appearing during 1943. 


> 


Library of Congress Possesses Jefferson Papers 


HE richest treasure house of informa- 

tion ever left by a single man”—as the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson have been de- 
scribed by Gilbert Chinard—soon will be 
available in the form of microfilm copies 
in 12 widely separate centers of research 
besides the Library of Congress, Luther 
H. Evans, Acting Librarian of Congress, 
announced recently. 

The Library of Congress possesses the 
major portion of the original Jefferson 
papers which survive, and its entire collec- 
tion is being microfilmed in response to 
numerous requests that copies be made 
available to other institutions. The work 
of microfilming, which is being done by 
the Library’s Photoduplication Service. 
probably will be completed by the end of 
July. 

It is estimated that the Library of Con- 
gress collection, in 236 folio volumes, 
totals about 65,000 pages. 


When com- 


The prize winning article, entitled “O’er 
the Ramparts We Watch.” was published 
in the August 1943 number of the NATIONAL 
HistoricaL MAGAZINE. 

The National Defense Committee fur- 
nished material for exhibit boards and thou- 
sands of leaflets which were used as text 


books. 
> 


a 


pleted, the microfilm copy will comprise 
about 80 reels, of 100 feet each. Twelve 
institutions have already ordered complete 
microfilm copies, and other libraries and 
interested individuals also may obtain posi- 
tive prints on microfilm from the Library’s 
negative at $425 a set. 

An important by-product of the micro- 
filming will be the complete recataloging 
of the Library’s Jefferson papers accord- 
ing to the best modern practice and in the 
light of the fullest recent scholarship. The 
papers previously had not been fully cata- 
loged, and the Library is preparing de- 
scriptive material to accompany the micro- 
film reproductions. This editorial work 
is being done for the Library by Mrs. Helen 
Bullock, former Archivist of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg and now a member of the Li- 
brary of Congress staff. Mrs. Bullock is 
utilizing in her work the results of the 


(Continued on page 496) 
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Treasures of Our Mu 
By Rosauinp Wricut 
Museum Director 


HIS is “Helen”, first of the two Greiner dolls 

presented to our Museum. She has joined the 
doll family in the Children’s Attic (New Hamp- 
shire Room) and is shown here as if unpacking 
after her long trip from Kansas—for she came to 
us from Mrs. Garland Ferrell, Museum Chairman 
of that state. in response to the Curator General’s 
letter listing gifts particularly desired by the 
Museum. 

We have a fine collection of dolls but lacking 
was that collector’s item, “a Greiner”’—an exam- 
ple of the first doll to be patented in the United 
States and made by Ludwig Greiner of Phila- 
delphia. He took out his patent in 1858 but it is 
quite likely that he was making dolls before then 
as he was listed in the 1840 Philadelphia Direc- 
tory as “Toy Man”. No doubt he came from 
Germany where composition or papier mache doll 
heads began to be made about 1810. The dis- 
covery of this cheap, easily molded material 
(paper pulp mixed with glue, chalk, etc.) was of 
greatest importance to the doll industry since it 
led to the widespread production of low-priced 
doll heads heretofore made of wax, wood and 
china. 

It was Greiner who reinforced the papier 
mache molded heads with a backing of muslin to 
prevent breakage and his method is explained in 
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his patent paper which also gives his own “recipe” 
for papier mache preparation. This muslin lining 
may be felt inside of dolls’ heads and is a means 
of identification though the dolls may be recog- 
nized easily by the label, pasted between shoul- 
ders, printed with maker’s name and the 1858 
date which later reads “Pat. Ext. 1872”. 

Greiner dolls were made over a period of twenty 
years and often outlasted their mistresses. The 
heads vary in size and were glued to home-made 
bodies which had cloth, leather or wooden hands 
and feet. “Helen” is an excellent type of Greiner 
head with her placid expression and neatly parted 
hair; she is a blue eyed blonde and measures 28 
inches in height. 

Our second Greiner doll came to us this spring 
from Colonel Andrew Donnally Chapter and its 
Regent, Mrs. Paul Jones (West Virginia), and 
this example is dark haired and smaller—both 
dolls bear their original labels. We owe our in- 
formation about this type of doll to Janet Johl 
whose hook, “The Fascinating Story of Dolls,” 
was also a Kansas gift (Mrs. Robert Foulston, 
Regent Eunice Sterling Chapter). Miss Johl’s 
new book, now in press, makes reference to the 
D.A.R. dolls and shows a photograph of one of 
them. 
j 
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STATE RECENT OF NEBRASKA 


EBRASKA DAUGHTERS are well 

aware that their heritage requires of 
them concrete expressions of patriotism, 
as is being proved by their services to the 
men in the armed forces—near their homes 
or thru Red Cross, by buying bonds and 
thru the Blood Plasma fund. 

Half of the chapters in this state of vast 
prairie spaces are giving direct personal 
service to men located at Air Bases near 
their communities: space will not permit 
a listing of the many ways they find to help 
our men in uniform. A roster of Volunteer 
Red Cross committees will show that we 
have active workers giving leadership, also 
hours of sewing, nursing, driving, etc., etc. 


PURVADA, the sixth largest state in the 
Union, is the most sparsely populated. 
Only 5 per cent of the area is privately 
owned. There are but two cities having 
a population exceeding 25,000. The re- 


Rewents’ Pages 


STATE RECENT OF NEVADA 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Daughters, old and young, are 
buying bonds and stamps, and are selling 
bonds and stamps at chapter meetings, in 
the stores or by house to house canvas. 
And before Continental Congress recon- 
venes our Blood Plasma fund will be not 
far short of 300 per cent per membership. 

These are the “extras” that have been 
our war contribution; at our meetings we 
continue to build up our National Society 
through the work of its well established 


committees. 

Atice Newton BaLp 
(Mrs. Arno), 

Nebraska Regent. 


NEVADA 


maining population is scattered in widely 
separated communities where mining and 
agriculture are the principal industries. 
Because of the foregoing, our organiza- 
tion has but one chapter in the state, Nevada 
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Sagebrush Chapter, now having eighty-one 
members. 

Our two major projects this year are the 
Blood Plasma, with generous contributions 
from the members to be sent to the Treas- 
urer-General later, and the Seeing Eye Dog 
Fund, the project of our Juniors—a small 
but active group of twelve members—who 
have already sent a $100.00 check to the 
Treasurer-General for said fund (their sec- 
ondary enterprise being Buddy Bags). 
Chapter members work in all activities of 


Built on Folk Tunes 


ib this period of strife and worry, what 
could be more uplifting for our hearts 
and minds than good music and especially 
songs which reflect the character of our 
countrymen and their background? Many 
new and stirring war songs have been writ- 
ten but when one hears the old folk-songs 
he takes on new courage and added faith 
that our way of life will survive. 

Songs of our Southern mountains—of the 
great Western country—of our Northern 
States and of those used in the early days in 
New England, bring to mind the sturdiness 
and the reverence needed to keep this 
country—America. Negro spirituals, sung 
from the depths of negro hearts, lift us out 
of this earth and revive our faith. 

Folk-songs are the true expression of our 
innermost feelings, set to music and caught 
from the deepness of the forests—from the 
growing fields—-from the great wide open 


HE Museum announces a showing of 
“Recent Accessions’—a cross section 
of the great variety of gifts presented during 
the past year. This exhibit is supplemen- 


By D. HEAuME 


ew Museu m Accessions 


the Red Cross, and furnish refreshments 
monthly to the USO. At Thanksgiving, a = 
sizable donation was sent to Angel Island 
and a contribution to the English Nursery _ 


School. Christmas baskets were provided © 
for needy local Indians. All other com- _ 
mittees are functioning as efficiently as 
could be expected with our limited mem- 
bership. 
FRANCES B. ATKINSON 
(Mrs. William J.), 

Nevada State Regent. 


plains. Often one can detect a bird’s call — 
intermingled with the sighing of the winds | 
or the roll of thunder. Music is the uni-— 
versal language understood by savage and 
educated alike, and even though the words 
may not be clear, man easily grasps the = 
significance of the melody. Nothing is more 

interesting for a Chapter program, than an 
entire afternoon of folk-songs. Try it and | 
believe me, you will leave uplifted in spirit — os 
and convinced anew that nothing can de- 
stroy a people whose hearts are so full of © 
the glory of music. 

May we as true Daughters of the Amer- — 
ican Revolution, ever remember the lowly 
origin of these folk-songs and ever be grate- 
ful that we too are descended from lowly 
folk who placed above everything else in 
life, reverence for God and love of home- | 
land and expressed these in songs. 


tary to the “Silver and Early Metalcrafts” a 
Exhibition which continues through Sep- | 
tember. The exhibition of “Old Glass” 
opens on October 16. 


History 


Ball—Augustine Washington 


AF AYETTE once said of Mary Ball, 
mother of George Washington: “She 
is the one woman worthy to be called a 
Roman matron.” 

History re-echoes this tribute. During 
the bicentennial celebration of the birth 
of George Washington much was said of 
his mother and many pious pilgrimages 
made to the quaint city of Fredericksburg 
to view the stately shaft of white the grate- 
ful women of America had raised to the 
“Mother of Washington” as its simple 
inscription informs the passer by. 

To many as they walk the historic streets 
of Fredericksburg must come visions of 


the days when Mary Ball Washington, 


serene in her widowhood and the fame 
of her greatest son, was a neighbor, friend 


and goud counsellor to the colonial folk 
thereabouts. 

They saw her picturesque home with 
its priceless relics of its former owner, 
that home which was the scene of one of 
_ the most poignant incidents in American 
history when, in April, 1789, George 
_ Washington, en route to New York to as- 
sume the leadership of the new nation, 
came to receive a dying mother’s bless- 
ing on his new endeavors for God and 
country. Eighty one years old Mary Ball 
Washington was gazing across the horizon 
that divides life and death and longing 
for the peace on the other side of that 
faint line. 

Washington told his mother of the new 
honors which had come to him and how 
he had come to bid her an affectionate fare- 
well. She interrupted him gently with 
these words, so it is said: “You will see 
my face no more. My great age and the 
disease that is fast approaching my vitals 
warn me that I shall not be long for 
this world. But go, George. Fulfill the 
high duties which Heaven appears to as- 
sign you. Go, my son; and may Heaven’s 
and a mother’s blessing always attend 
you!” And it is recorded that Washing- 


By Evisaspetu E. Poe 


ton’s stoic calm broke down at these words 
and he left her presence with tear-blinded 
eyes. 

Such visions are the human side of his- 
tory. Somehow it makes us come nearer 
to the great to hear the homely, everyday 
things about them; their taste; their loves 
and even their hates. “The divinity that 
doth hedge about a king” is a very trans- 
parent fabric, after all. Often, when torn 
aside by what seems to be the rude hands 
of matter of fact, it displays still more 
royalty. 

Robert Burns, one of the wisest philoso- 
phers, once said: “The rank is but the 
guinea stamp, a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
True, Robbie, but back of a man must 
be, if not distinguished parentage, at least 
the clean and honorable lives of ances- 
tors, who knew that proudest of human 
titles: “Honest men.” 

It was a far cry back through the years 
from that Fredericksburg cottage in 1789 
to the days when Mary Ball had been the 
“Rose of Epping Forest,” a sweet faced, 
high spirited Virginia maiden of the eight- 
eenth century, courted and admired. 

Behind her were sturdy Virginia pio- 
neers, there since 1650, of good family in 
the homeland of England. Her father 
Joseph Ball rejoiced in 1706 when his 
good wife presented him with a lovely 
little daughter they named “Mary.” Four 
years later Governor Spottswood made 
him a colonel. The next year he died, 
leaving his little daughter four hundred 
acres of good Rappahannock river land 
in Richmond county. 

The heiress was still of too tender an 
age to appreciate the generous thought of 
her father. The widow saw to it that little 
Mary was versed in all the fine arts of a 
gentlewoman of the period—knowledge of 
the Catechism, how to curtsy; how to 
dance the minuet; embroider; paint and 
sew a fine seam. As for learning itself, 


why Mary Ball misspelled all of her life 
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Half Forgotten Romances of American _ 
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—as a lady should—and found her chief 
literary delight in the novel of the moment 
which came with one’s best gowns from 
far away London town. 

As she grew into womanhood the suitors 
gathered about eager to wear the Rose 
of Epping Forest in their hearts. But she 
would have none of them, she was waiting 
for the Prince who was to come for her. 

Other changes were in store for her, 
first, however. 

Just as she reached her majority her 
mother died and she was sent to London 
to live with her brother Joseph. What 
an adventure this for the little Virginia 
maid. 

On arrival she found that the English 
gentlemen were most eager to win the 
heart of a “forest princess,” as they fondly 
called her. But her heart was in far away 
Virginia and she refused them all, titled 
and untitled alike. Her good relatives 
must have feared at times that she might 
remain a_ spinster, although not one 
through necessity. 

Out of Virginia was to come the man 
who would win her heart in that distant 
land. He was Augustine Washington, 
scion of a distinguished English family 
whose immediate ancestors had found their 
way to the New World. The Washingtons 
in England and the Washingtons in Vir- 
ginia were people of distinction and 
achievement. Augustine Washington was 
a planter by profession, but he shared the 
love of good reading, common to his class 
in the Old Dominion at that time. Books 
were regarded with real care as the splen- 
didly bound volumes which have been 
preserved for us attest. In the mansion; 
of Virginia were several private libraries 
of quite respectable size. Fifteen hundred 
volumes were possessed by Robert Carter, 
many of them in Latin, Greek -nd some 
in French, while at Westover, Byrd rev- 
elled in his collection of more than 4,000, 
greater than any other in the colonies ex- 
cept that owned by John Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Augustine Washington was a widower, 
having married, and lost a wife who left 
him two fine sons. His grandfather in 
England died and left Augustine his estate 
and he had come from Virginia with his 
boys to settle the estate. 

Bright eyes smiled on him. The ro- 
mance of the New World from whence the 


fascinating siranger had come laid its 
charm upon feminine England. The fro- 
zen heart of Augustine Washington was 
adamant to every overture. Then, sud- 
denly, across the ballroom floor he looked 
into the black eyes of Mary Ball and his 
resolutions to remain single melted away 
as snow before sunshine. 

There was an immediate interest in him 
on Mary’s part. Was he not from her 
beloved Virginia and knew her kinsfolk 
and friends and all the dear delights of 
home? Meeting him was like going home 
to her lonely heart. They met again and 
again. Soon Mary Ball began to feel that 
perhaps single blessedness was not the 
most desirable thing on earth after all. 

When, in addition, marriage meant a re- 
turn to Virginia, is there any wonder that 
when, with deference and courtly words, 
Colonel Augustine Washington pressed his 
suit, Miss Mary dropped a curtsy and said: 

“Yes, and thank you, sir. 

There was a wonderful wedding on 
March 6, 1730, but historians differ as to 
whether this took place in London or in 
Virginia after Mary’s return there. Any- 
way we may infer that Lawrence and Au- 
gustine Washington 2nd, his sons by an 
earlier marriage, were present and 
doubt had a wonderful time at the wedding 
feast, eating themselves into the doctor's 
hands, according to the best method of 
small boys from time immemorial. 

Wakefield, the Colonel’s home on Pope’s 
Creek, awaited the bride. The sleepy 
Potomac rolled by almost to its very 
doors; it was spring and Virginia, and in 
her loving new husband and homeland 
Mary Ball was indeed content. 

One of the treasures Mary Ball Wash- 
ington brought to her new home with her 
was her portrait painted in London by 
Middleton. It is due to this portrait that 
the present generation can visualize her 
in her youth. It shows her as a handsome, 
young woman, with a very strong and 


sweet face displaying even in those early | 


years that strength of character and pur- 
pose that proved that Augustine Washing- 
ton had chosen wisely again. 

Joseph Dillaway Sawver, an outstanding 
biographer of George Washington, speak- 
ing of his mother, remarked: “It can © 


ton inherited many sterling qualities from 
his mother; among them poise, courage, 


no 


hardly be doubted that George Washing- 
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indomitable persistence, rigid adherence 
to the principles of honor and justice, and 
an abiding belief in the power, wisdom 
and goodness of God. Perhaps, too, a 
tendency to serious meditation which 
sometimes approached melancholy. Punc- 
tuality, which was another of his distin- 
guishing traits, was equally his mother’s. 
It is still spoken of in Fredericksburg that 
the neighbors set their clocks on Sunday 
mornings when they saw Mrs. Washington 
pass on her way to Church.” 

On February 11 (old calendar) her first 
born, George Washington, was born at 
Wakefield, lusty of voice and with a pro- 
digious appetite for such a small person. 
_ Five children, in all, came to her and her 
romance with Augustine 
Washington deepened 
with the years. Wakefield 


burned to the ground in 
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lowed his career with intense interest. 
In her little Fredericksburg cottage she 
would sit and dream of the boyhood days 
of the man who had now become so 
great. 

Her tenderest thoughts must have been 
for Augustine Washington, her lover of 
yesterday. Until her eyes closed in death 
on August 25, 1789, she remembered his 
ardent wooing and the rich wealth 
of his mature love which he had _lav- 
ished so freely on the Rose of Epping 
Forest. 

Surely her countrymen cannot fail in 
renewed tribute to her who gave to it its 
man of destiny in the nation’s darkest 
hours. 


1735 and the family 


moved to “Pine Groves” 
or the Ferry Farm, an 
estate across from Fred- 
ericksburg on the Rappa- 
hannock. Thus two of 
Virginia’s famous rivers 
were connected with the 
boyhood of Washington. 

It was a happy life at 
Ferry Farm until, in 1743, 
Augustine Washington 
died, and the sweet ro- 
mance was over. George 
was only 1] years old at 
the time. But he deter- 
mined, so far as he could, 
to fill his father’s place in 
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help and counsel to his 
mother. This resolve he 


never broke. To the day 


Christian Name 


of her death he treated her 
with respect and tender- 


Address 


ness. She did not live 
with him at Mount Ver 
non, for she held to the 
theory, also shared by 
him, that two families can- 
not reside in peace under 
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the same roof tree. 
Every comfort was hers 

and her joy in her son’s 

achievements was _thor- 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


bw different phases of work for Na- 
tional Defense were stressed throughout 
the meeting of the 44th Annual Conference 
of North Carolina Daughters, which was 
held in the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, 
March 1-2. A luncheon in honor of the 
Executive Board was given by the Raleigh 
Woman’s Club on Wednesday preceding the 
formal opening. 

Chapters of the Sixth District—Mrs. E. A. 
Branch of Raleigh, Director—were host- 
esses. The State Regent, Mrs. Preston B. 
Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, presided at all 
sessions. Special guests of the Conference 
were Mrs. Robert Abernathy of Florida, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig of the District 
of Columbia, Mrs. Ray mond C. Goodfellow 
of New Jersey, Mrs. Dixie Colton Herrin 
of New York and Mississippi, and Mrs. 
George Hamilton Stapp of Maryland. 

An outstanding feature of the opening 
session was the presentation of the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrims. Miss Rosemary Her- 
man of Waynesville was announced State 
Winner and was given a $100 Defense Bond. 

An impressive Memorial Service was 
held for the 30 Daughters who had passed 
away during the year. This service was 
presided over by Mrs. R. T. Fountain, State 
Chaplain. Mrs. R. L. McMillan of Raleigh 
read a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
the departed members. 

Mrs. J. Melville Broughton, North Caro. 
lina’s First Lady, was hostess at the Execu- 
tive Mansion on Wednesday afternoon in 
honor of the delegates to the Conference. 

The evening session was marked by the 
presence of the beloved President-General, 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, who was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Joseph S. Silversteen, Vice- 
President General. Her address stressed 
the part the Daughters are playing in Na- 
tional Defense and the influence of prayer 


in the lives of our men in the armed forces. 

Mrs. R. G. Spratt of Charlotte, State 
Chairman of National Defense, gave her re- 
port and presented service ribbons to the 
Daughters present who had done 750 hours 
or agg of volunteer war service. 

Mrs. C. Wayne Spencer of Wilmington, 
State C thee of Red Cross, gave the mar- 
velous record of the Red Cross work done 
by the Daughters, and read a list of War 
Mothers having three or more sons in the 
service. Decorations were pinned on those 
present. 

The Pages’ Ball followed the evening ses- 
sion. Miss Lula Ann Kernodle of Raleigh 
and Burlington was Chairman of Pages. 

Thursday morning’s session was preceded _ 
by the State Officers’ Club breakfast, pre- — 
sided over by the President, Mrs. Eugene 
Norfleet Davis. 

An outstanding feature of the morning 
was a very informative address on Blood 
Plasma by Col. James M. Troutt of the | 
U.S. A. Medical Corps, post surgeon, Camp 
Butner. 

The remainder of the Conference was 
given over to routine business, mostly re- 
ports of chairmen, and the war activities of 
chapters as enumerated by the regents. All 
chapters reported major emphasis on na- 
tional defense. 

A luncheon Thursday was in honor of 
the Conference delegates. 

The following officers were elected: Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. Walton V. Byers of Durham — 
(to succeed Mrs. B. Braxton Jones, re- 
signed); Mrs. Louis C. Stephens of Dunn, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Hubert C. Pat. 
terson of Albemarle, Registrar; Mrs. _ 
P. Dillard of Draper, Librarian. 

The Conference closed with the c We Mec 
singing of “God Be with You Till We M 
Again,” and the retiring of the colors. see 

May M. MacPuHerson 

(Mrs. Samuel Hinsdale MacPherson ) , 

Retiring State Recording Secretary. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 
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MESSENGER. the far west, 
north, east and south representing the 
wants and needs of the American Indians 
on our reservations has a message for all 
from these first Americans. 
This time of year when spring is on the 
way and the sun is bright and the house- 


keepers begin to say,—“It is about time 


for house cleaning”—you are making just 
such plans, and maybe are already clean- 
ing a closet, preparing for a later spring 
tear up. Have you found, away back on 


the closet shelf a little box that has been 


carefully put away, put away and for- 
gotten as to contents? You casually open 
it and there you find the beads that your 
daughter wore before she went to college, 
and some ropes of white and blue small 
beads that you had when a girl and in 
the bottom of the box seed beads taken 
from an old evening dress long since for- 
gotten. You wonder why you have kept 
them and just what you will do with them. 


Well, that is why we greet you today as a 


messenger from the far west, north, east 
and south, we have a story to tell. 

When Captain John Smith came to this 
country in 1608 he included among the 

colonists which he brought with him, eight 
Polish and Dutch glass workers. These 
men set up a crude furnace in the woods 
about a mile from the struggling settlement 
of James Town. These pioneers made 
glass and china beads, finding the sand a 
very good quality for the purpose. They 
traded these beads to the Indians for 
food. After a while this currency became 
inflated and the colonists shipped beads to 
England at less than ceiling prices. So, as 
history tells us, the first factory erected 
on United States soil made glass and china 
beads, and this was our country’s first ef- 
fort to export manufactured goods. 

The history of the bead in connection 
with our American Indian has become 
most interesting as it has an artistic de- 

_ velopment all its own. Privileged to ex- 
amine some museum pieces today, one will 
find that the older Indians executed the 
most skillful handwork with the tiny 

_ china beads on a hide foundation. The 
work of the modern Indian is not so skill- 


By JENE STARKE McKEE 


ful, as the older natives stitched each bead 
separately while the worker of today places 
a number of beads on a needle before sew- 
ing to the material. The result is a differ- 
ent effect and the finished product is not 
so durable. 

Taking the moccasin for an example we 
find that its development is interesting. 
When the Indians began to decorate moc- 
casins with beads, we find that some were 
beaded on the soles in a prayer design. 
It is said that these were made especially 
for a person who was ill or not expected 
to live. The designs used had some special 
meaning, something in the life of the In- 
dian tribe or clan. This is only one 
phase of his creative art. 

The beaded work is used for jewelry, 
on clothing, belts, bags, purses and beaded 
bands, tobacco pouches, knife cases, han- 
dles of tomahawks; in fact, most every- 
thing they made was trimmed in beads. 
Travelers on the Santa Fe find the Indian 
women from the Mohave tribe selling their 
beaded work at the Needles station. How- 
ever, not all tribes do bead work, for some 
have their own art work such as weaving, 
silver smithing, pottery, or basket weaving 

. . each art is fascinating in its workman- 
ship and design. We the later Americans 
are just beginning to appreciate the cul- 
ture and the art of the American Indian. 
Members of D. A. R. Chapters and their 
friends have donated beads to supply the 
need of the Indians so they can continue 
their art work, can make articles to sell 
for livelihood and can teach their children 
their own art in their schools and orphan- 
ages; and can use the beads for occupa- 
tional therapy in their hospitals. This is 
particularly helpful since the curtailment 
of manufactured beads by the government 
has made it increasingly difficult for In- 
dian tribes to buy beads on the scale nec- 
essary for their work. 

The three fundamental objects of D. A. 
R. are activities to promote patriotism, to 
advance education and to preserve histori- 
cal facts. As the Indian has been in this 
country for over ten thousand years we feel 
justified in regarding the red man of his- 
torical interest. Loyalty shown to his 
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country in the last World War and in this 
present war .. . leaves no doubt as to his 
patriotism. 

There are over 400,000 American In- 
dians citizens of the United States and of 
this number there are at the present writ- 
ing well over 30,000 serving in our armed 
forces, mostly volunteers. These men are 
fearless trained warriors and have a lan- 
guage all their own which is very valuable 
in no man’s land today because it is a lan- 
guage which our enemies are not trained 
to use. 

To help the labor shortage Indian 
women are trying to fill the places of men 
who have gone to war. Even little chil- 
dren are helping to fill the ranks left va- 
cant by the war emergency. As has been 
done for many years, the D. A. R. will 
continue to send scholarships, books and 
all possible aid to children and adults in 
schools and orphanages. To assist in ex- 
tended education is our aim. To help or- 
phans and the needy to become good citi- 
zens is to serve our country. This is our 
goal. 

It has been our privilege to contact dif- 
ferent tribes in the interest of research 
pertaining to their music. It has been a 
happy experience to find and to know the 
soul of our American Indian. A lovely 
song is recorded from the Zuni Tribe, 
Cliffdwellers living not far from the petri- 
fied forests. The story is about a young 
brave who weaves his bridal blanket tell- 
ing the story of his love in color and de- 
sign. It must be midnight and full moon 
for the ceremony. Throwing his blanket 
over his shoulders he nears the home of 
the maiden of his choice singing his own 
love song to her. Perhaps he plays the 
love melody on his Indian flute or flago- 
nette, an instrument that sounds much like 
our modern clarinet. If she throws gifts 


from her window made of silver or beads, 
he is encouraged and comes nearer still 
singing or playing his love song. When 
he reaches the door she steps out and they 
both walk away neath the same blanket. 
This song and blanket always signifies 


their on in their home, as long as they 
live. If the maiden does not love the brave 
she will throw no gifts to encourage him 
and he goes away with a sad heart. 

Song . . . “Oh what happiness, how de- 
lightful, when together we neath one blan- 
ket walk. We together neath one blanket 
walk, walk.” 

Characteristically the songs are very 
short and repeated many times in a cere- 
mony. 

From the Hopi Tribe comes the Indian 
lullabye song, “Bye-Bye my Baby”. The 
baby rests snugly in a cradle on 
mother’s back. While singing her songs, 
the mother sits on the floor rocking back 
and forth, back and forth. 

Translation . . . “In the trail the beetles 
on each others backs are sleeping, so on 
mine, my baby, thou art sleeping.” 

There is an old Navajo saying, “I know 
this much little singer, there are secrets we 
cannot name, songs we cannot hear, and 
words we must not speak.” So it is with 
all Indians, they do not like to give away 
their ceremonials . . . stories and music, 
unless the interpreter persuades them that 
the material will be used for the govern- 
ment or for educational research work of 
some kind. 

The Navajo songs which a visitor may 
hear at Grand Canyon are sung in the 


peculiar 5/4 rhythm much used by the — 


American Indians. They are sung to the 
accompaniment of tom toms and in the 
Navajo language. They ate sung by Nav- 
ajo men who are there to sing their songs 
for the white man and his enjoyment, if — 
the white man deigns to hear. 


For THE FILING LENDING BUREAU. 


Records of “Art and Music of the Amer- 
ican Indians” with additional music were 
made for broadcasting and home recorder 
by Maude E. Titus, vocalist of Indianapo- 
lis, in collaboration with Jene Starks Mc- 
Kee, Indiana State Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Indians Committee. 


the 


By 


NTERESTING events of historical sig- 

nificance, such as the founding in Eng- 
land of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in Foreign Parts incorporated 
in 1701 under Royal Charter; the sending 
of missionaries to America in 1702 to es- 
tablish Episcopalian Parishes and the is- 
suance of a Royal Charter to St. John’s 
Church by George III, have been woven 
into a rich and “colorful background un- 


i ‘surpassed by that of any other Parish. 


This Royal Charter which still governs 
the church, begins in the usual formula 
of the period, with the phrase “King De- 
fender of the Faith” and calls for “two 
church wardens and nine vestrymen”. 

A record of it was found in the office 
_ of the Secretary of State in Trenton by the 
Senior Warden, the late Mr. Warren R. 
Dix. A certified copy now forms a part 
of the church archives. This Charter was 
confirmed by the Legislature after the 
Revolutionary War. 

To us, at the present time, one stipula- 
tion in this Royal Charter that “for the 
privileges granted to said Rector, they are 
to yield and pay therefore yearly and for 
every year forever hereafter unto us, our 
Heirs and Successors at the Church in said 
town on Easter Monday, one Pepper Corn, 
if the same be legally demanded,” speaks 
very forcibly of other days and other times. 

Previously, in 1757, George II ordered 
a chime of bells and a valuable library 

- for the use of the congregation, with plate 
for the altar, but the boat bringing them 
over was captured by the French and they 
were thus lost to the church forever. 

As far back as 1702 the Rev. George 
Keith, through the efforts of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith in For- 
eign Parts, was sent to America to establish 
Episcopalian parishes in this country. 

He, together with the Rev. John Talbot, 
began a missionary journey of two years 
“visiting places from the Piscatoway River 
in New England to Canatuck in Carolina”. 

The Rev. Keith, according to the records, 


1’s of lizabeth, 


Jersey 


RicHARDS FIELD 


was in Elizabeth Town in November and 
December, 1703. 

To quote from Keith’s Journal: “On 
November 3, 1703, | preached at Andrew 
Craig’s in the township of Elizabeth Town 
on 2 Peters 1:5 and baptized four chil- 
dren”. 

November 4, I baptized the children of 
Andrew Hempton, 8 in number”. 

December 19, Sunday, I preached at the 
home of Col. Richard Townley in Eliza- 
beth Town both forenoon and afternoon 
on Peter 2:9. Many of that time have 
been formerly Independents.” 

In 1706 the first church was built on the 
land givett by Col. Townley together with 
the adjoining lot for a burial ground, 
under the guidance of the first Rector, the 
Rev. John Brooke, who reported to the 
Society November 23, 1705, that he ex- 
pected to begin the building of two 
churches, one at Elizabeth Town and one 
at Amboy.” 

He also said “Col. Townley’s house 
(wherein I preached at first) in half year’s 
time grew too small. I laid the foundation 
of a brick church at Elizabeth Town on 
St. John the Baptist’s day, whose name it 
bears”. This original church was small, 
having a gable roof and a steeple built in 
the Sir Christopher Wren manner. It was 
only 50 feet long; 30 feet wide and 21 feet 
high. As the congregation grew in size, 
the building was enlarged at various times 
until it finally became too small and a 
new edifice replaced it in 1859, on the 
same site. This church is a very fine ex- 
ample of 14th Century Gothic architec- 
ture. Its tower is beautiful and stately 
and worthy of special study. A member 
of the congregation of St. John’s, at the 
time the original church was still standing, 
while traveling in Europe, admired very 
much the tower of Madeline College at 
Oxford and through his efforts, it was re- 
produced as a part of the present church. 

In the baptistry stands an old marble 
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baptismal font “proclaimed to be a holy 
water vessel of early Italian origin”. This 
was presented to the church by Cavalier 
Jouet previous to the American Revolu- 
tion. He appeared at the services, it is 
said, with a negro slave boy following him, 
carrying his books of devotion. He was 
one of the prominent members of the 
French Colony which lived in old Eliza- 
beth Town at that time. 

St. John’s is the parent church of all 
of the other Episcopalian churches in the 
city. Its stained glass windows with their 
traceries; its beautiful Gothic arches; its 
stone columns; its simple chancel with the 
original windows containing many Chris- 
tian symbols in rich colorings, create a for- 
mal and stately interior. 

Still in use at the communion service is 
a silver chalice presented—it is said—be- 
fore 1750 by Mrs. Margaret Dennis. She 
loved her church so much that she wished 
to give to it something of value for use at 
the communion service. To quote the 
precise phraseology “She spun the flax 
to make the linen for the napkins and 
table cloth for the communion table and 
spun the flax to send to England to make 
the linen which was sold to procure the 
means to purchase the cup.” 

Because of her interest and personal 
efforts, the name of Margaret Dennis has 
become a part of the history of St. John’s 
Church. 

The congregation has always consisted 
of the most prominent and _ influential 
people of the town from the earliest days 
of old Elizabeth Town to the present day. 
Here worshiped Col. Richard Towneley, of 


the well known Towneley family of Burn-* 


ley, England. He was a member of sev- 
eral Governor's Councils and gave the 
land on which St. John’s church now 
stands and the “adjoining lot for a burial 
ground.” 

Attending the services with him was his 
wife, Elizabeth Smith-Lawrence-Carteret, 
widow of Sir Philip Carteret, the Royal 
Governor. Their graves are under the 
present church. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, Commander in 
Chief of the American Army, also was a 
member. as was Jonathan Dayton a signer 


of our Constitution from New Jersey, and 
many others. 

Only wardens and vestrymen were al- 
lowed to own vaults and in the graveyard 
is the Kean family vault. “Here are buried 
members of the family of Peter Kean, in- 
cluding his mother, a niece of Gov. Wm. 
Livingston and wife of Count Niemce- 
wicz. Descendants of the Kean family 
have always been prominent in their coun- 
try’s history. 

The Thomas family vault is still stand- 


ing. Next to it is the grave of Col. Ed- 
ward Thomas, who fought in the Revolu- 
tion. 


Covered over by the present chancel of 
the church is the Anthony Morss family 
vault. The Morss family are descendants of 
Col. Towneley and his wife and of one of 
the original associates. 

The head stones in the graveyard have 
many well known names. There is one of 
the Demoiselle Julie Du Buc de Marcucy 
with its inscription that the grave was 
“left to the care of the inhabitants of Eliza- 
beth Town”. 

Also, that of Capt. Jonathan Hampton, 
a member of the Colonial Assembly; Peter 
Sonmans, one of the Proprietors of the 
Province of New Jersey; Lady Ann, 
widow of Baron de Clugny, Governor of 
Guadeloupe; Isaac H. Williamson, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and President of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1844; Capt. 
William De Hart, Capt. Second Artillery 
U. S. A. on Gen. Scott’s staff in Mexico; 
Capt. Cyrus De Hart, officer of the Revolu- 
tion; Mary, widow of Joseph Louis, Count 
d’Anterroches, leader in the French Colony 


here; Andrew Craig and wife, born before 


the settlement and one of the Associates; 
John De Hart, member of the Continental 
Congress and Mayor of the Borough and 
an incorporator of St. John’s Church, and | 
many others. 

Two hundred and thirty-six years ago 
when the foundation of the first church 
was laid, what is now Broad Street was a_ 
quiet country road with the few houses 
widely spaced. Now the later building, — 
with its large Parish House and former 
Rectory dominates the busy thoroughfare — 
standing as a lasting symbol of Elizabeth's 
historic past. 
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Committee Reports 


National Defense 


— I greet you as your National De- 
fense Chairman and pray that we shall 
work together so well that the fruits of 
our work shall make strong the bands of 
American womanhood in restoring the 
home, advancing the church, supporting 
the school gs a place of learning undomi- 
nated by the trend to socialism or any 
other ism, and we shall maintain our sys- 
tem of government under law and the will 
of the people that we may be able to fill 
our place in the world. 


I shall miss our Mrs. Madeleine Scharf 


who came into the office with me twelve 
years ago, as I know many of you will. 
She gave devotedly and unstintingly of her 
time and service and will continue an ardent 
worker under less exacting conditions. For 
her invaluable contribution to the National 
Society I express heart felt appreciation. 
Her influence will live. 

Let us go forward dauntlessly to meet 
the enormous tasks ahead with knowledge, 
confidence and faith. 

FLoRENCE M. BECKER, 
Chairman of National Defense. 


Bulwarks of Defense! 


aor PS the things that are nearest to 
our hearts during these days are liberty, 
justice and peace. The days that we are 
now facing are bringing out the real worth 
of men and women. As you talk to the 
people on the streets, in the shops, in your 
homes, you are finding new depths to their 
characters and a new mission in their lives. 
These are days that are testing and trying 
us, and are going to bring forth the best 
that is in humanity. 

What is the thing we are seeking—not 
simply the security of our little personal 
rights? True, that is included in liberty. 
Real liberty means the liberated spirit, the 
spirit that is liberated from human igno- 
rance and selfishness. It is the liberty for 
which we pray so that the spirit of man- 
kind may be free. “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
When we all understand what American 
freedom means, when we understand the 
law and use it rightly, we shall have jus- 
tice. Out of such liberty, justice and 
righteousness, we shall have peace, peace 
with God and with our fellow man. 

As we think of these things we ask our- 
selves the question, what is my obligation, 
what are my duties of citizenship to make 
these things a living reality? First we 
need knowledge and above all an informed 
leadership which can translate that knowl- 
edge into intelligent action. For dema- 
gogues thrive on ignorance and tyrants 
arise out of disunity. Through knowledge 
we shall have less agitation; through 
knowledge, finer character; through know!- 


edge, intelligently used, with belief in 
God, will come an edifice of strength, a 
bulwark of defense—a nation what it 
should be—of justice, of goodness, of truth, 
of right€ousness. 

The rebuilding of this broken world 
will be neither easy nor short. As the 
years pass, it will fall to the youth of to- 
day to take the leading part in the far- 
reaching reconstruction which must fol- 
low the war. 

This is why education of youth is of 
such vital importance. This is why we 
need to get close to youth, to know what 
they are thinking. 

In order to understand what is now 
happening or to foresee what is likely to 
happen, one must know first of all thor- 
oughly and well what has happened. The 
record of man’s accomplishment in the 
past is the key to the door of the future. 
To youth, as well as to ourselves, we must 
look to have this knowledge and with an 
open mind, with vision and courage march 
forward to constructive leadership. 

Have we such leaders in America? Yes. 
but a relatively small number. Out of 
130,000,000 persons the responsibility of 
government rests in the hands of less than 
20,000 persons. One of the misfortunes 
of a democratic system of government is 
the difficulty of finding representatives of 
the people in executive or in legislative 
office who will be guided in their thought 
and action solely by sound principles. 
The history of democracy in the United 
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States offers many 
in public office who served with high pur- 
pose and sound principle. We of today 
who will read the history of the personality 
and accomplishment of Samuel Adams, of 
Benjamin Franklin, of George Washing- 
ton, of Alexander Hamilton, of Thomas 
Jefferson, of James Madison, of Henry 
Clay, of Daniel Webster, and of Abraham 
Lincoln will gain both guidance and stimu- 
lus toward service to our fellow man for 
the preservation and strengthening of our 
principles of government—justice and lib- 
erty for all. There is a challenge to bring 
our people closer to their government and 
its ideals. The government belongs to 


the people. We can make it what we 


Junior American Citizens 


WO resolutions of great significance 
to the Junior American Citizens Com- 
mittee were passed at the 53rd Continental 


Congress. The first, signed by all the 
Honorary Presidents General, urged that 


D.A.R. Chapters strongly support charac- 
ter-building youth groups during this war 
period and particularly stressed the need 
to sponsor J.A.C. clubs. The second, pre- 
sented over the signatures of the J.A.C. 
National Chairman and of the State Regent 
of Michigan (the State with by far the 
greatest J.A.C. membership), established 
a new National J.A.C. Motto: “J-ustice, A- 
mericanism, C-haracter”; a National Song: 
“J.A.C. Song,” the first in the present J.A.C. 
Songbook; an informal National Pennant, 
and a formal National Banner. The Pen- 
nant is a triangle, consisting of two verti- 
cal red stripes and a white central stripe, 
with a blue figure shaped like the U. S. 
map, and bearing the letters, in white, 
“J.A.C.”, superimposed on the stripes; a 
white star is at the wide (upper) end of 
each red stripe and a red star is in the 
same position on the white stripe. The 
rectangular Banner shows a blue map, with 
a very narrow white edging, against a red 
background, with the words “Junior Amer- 
ican Citizens” written out in full (“Ameri- 
can” falling on the U. S. map; “Junior,” 
above and to the banner’s own right, and 
“Citizens,” below and to the left). 

The motto, song and pennant were 
chosen this year from entries submitted in 
1943 and 1944 contests competed in by 
J.A.C.s all over the country. The final 


judges were: Miss Eleanor Greenwood, 


illustrations of those 


is 
It should be a living thing! 

So in this brief sketch I wish to bring 
home to your hearts your obligation as 
Christian women to carry high the torch 
of knowledge, to get close to the youth, to 


It 


tt is not a thing 
apart! 


train them, to make God felt in everyday 
living, with joy in your heart. As soldiers 
of Christ make your influence felt each 
day so that in our victory over a human 
god of greed and selfishness and material- 
ism, will arise the God of love, of guidance, 
of hope, of faith—the giver of all good 
things—the greatest bulwark of defense— 
the source of our heritage of liberty. 
FLORENCE M. BECKER, 
National Chairman. 


National J.A.C. Committee Adviser, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Wisner, National General Vice 
Chairman, and Mrs. James Grant Park, 
National Special Vice Chairman (Miss 
Greenwood was National Chairman, 1938- 
41; Mrs. Wisner, in 1935-38). The Motto 
selected was submitted by the Abraham 
Lincoln Club, Kingston, N. Y. (sponsored 
by Wiltwyck Chapter), in 1943; the Song, 
by the General Artemas Ward Club, Hill- 
side School, Marlborough, Mass. (Gen- 
eral Joseph Badger Chapter), in 1943, and 
the Pennant, by the Thomas Edison Club, 
Washington School, Hempstead, N. Y., 
(Lord Sterling Chapter) in 1944. 
Banner was developed from the pennant 
design, the exact form being suggested by 


the National Chairman and drawn by her F a 
Muriel 


California artist-friend, Dorris 
Scott, whose attractive lettering was on 
the mounted photographs and in the Na- 
tional J.A.C. Scrapbook exhibited at Con- — 
tinental Congress in 1942-43-44. 

Special Awards (material exhibited at 


the 53rd Continental Congress): Plays: lst — 


Place: 


“Young Americans, Wake Up!”— 
J.A.C. 


Club, Rosemont School, Dallas, | 


Texas (Jane Douglas); 2nd: “Three Grem- 
Gen. Douglas Mac- 


lins and a Clock” 
Arthur J.A.C. Club, Rm. 15, Ivy School, | 
New Haven, Conn. (Eve Lear) ; Honorable 
Mention: “Naturalization Court’ ‘—John 


( W iltwyck). 


Scrapbooks: lst 


Place: 


The 


Junior American Citizens Club, Wilton as 


Junior High School, New York 54, N.Y. 
(Washington Heights); 2nd: 


U nknown 


x 
. 
if 


Ae 
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Soldier Club, Dominguez School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (sponsored by State Vice 
Chairman). Miscellaneous: American 
Flag: Gen. Douglas MacArthur J.A.C. Club, 
Hayward, Calif. (Boxwood Hall); Model 
Planes: Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker J.A.C. 
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USIC of worth is being written today 

in the United States of America and 
there is a growing interest in it. Among 
those interested are members of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The approach of D. A. R. chapters to an 
acquaintance with contemporary American 
music might well begin with the presenta- 
tion of the work of composers living in sec- 
tions of the country where respective chap- 
ters are located. Following an acquaint- 
ance with music by local composers, a 
broader survey can eventually cover con- 
temporary American music in general. 

Interest naturally centers first around na- 
tive born composers with due emphasis 
upon music by D. A. R. composer-mem- 
bers. Among such composers in the East 
are Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Grace Warner 
Gulesian, Walter Piston, Elliot Griffis, 
Aaron Copland, Paul Creston, Mabel Dan- 
iels, Charles Haubiel, Roy Harris, Marion 
Bauer, Deems Taylor, A. Walter Kramer, 
Ethel Glenn Hier, Clarence Dickinson, 
Eastwood Lane, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Ulric Cole, David Stanley Smith, Clara Ed- 
wards, Howard Hanson, Harvey Gaul, Ham- 
ilton MacDougall, Homer Whitford, Fran- 
ces McCollin, Bruce Simonds, Carl McKin- 
ley, Marianne Genet, Elizabeth Gest and 
Gladys Pitcher. In the Mid-west is the 
Dean of American composers, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, also Louise Snodgrass, Herbert 
Elwell, John Alden Carpenter, Hugo 
Grimm, Joseph Clokey, Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, Leo Sowerby, Gardner Read, Eric 
Delamarter, Edward G. Mead, Lula Jones 
Downing, Wilbur Chenoweth and John 
Hausserman. Far-west composers include 
Dent Mowrey, Henry Cowell, George Me- 
Kay, Beatrice Fenner, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Quinto Ma- 
ganini, and George Antheil. Located 
South are Ruth Spencer, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Burnet Tuthill, John Powell, Pearl 
Adams, Lily Strickland, Claude Murphee, 
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Club, Kingston, N. Y. (Wiltwyck) ; Honor- 
able Mention: Cartoon: J.A.C. Club, Mac- 
Gregor School, Houston, Texas ({ Alexan- 
der Love). 
HELEN GRACE HARSHBARGER, 
National Chairman, 1941-1944. 
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Bonita Crowe, David Guion, Annabel Mor- 
ris Buchanan, Mary Opie and John Niles 
with Elizabeth Butterfield, Dorothy Radde 
Emery, Mary Howe, and William Cameron 
among outstanding Washington, D. C., com- 
posers. 

From the work of some of these, sugges- 
tions suited to chapter presentation follow. 
Piano: White Birches, Marion Bauer; Coun- 
try Jig, David Guion. Two Pianos: Span- 
ish Folk Tunes, Mary Howe; Morris Dance, 
Elizabeth Gest. Organ: Madrigal, Leo 
Sowerby. Organ and Piano: Symphonic 
Piece, loseph Clokey. Solo voice: Clouds, 
Charles Haubiel; Four Love Songs, Mrs. 
Crosby Adams; Spring Interlude, Grace 
Gulesian. Women’s Trio: Spring (Violin 
obligato), Elizabeth Butterfield; Song of 
the Stars, Edward Mead. Violoncello: Sil- 
houette, Daniel Gregory Mason. Harp: 
Ballade, William Cameron; At Dawning 
(arr.), Charles Wakefield Cadman. Harp 
and Flute: Serenade, Quinto Maganini. In- 
strumental Trio: In Elizabethean Days, A. 
Walter Kramer; Opus 15, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. Reading with Piano, Pipes of Pan, 
Lula Jones Downing. Violin: Romance, 
Lily Strickland; Minuet, Frances McCollin. 

Records are available. And, too, chap- 
ters might request nearby orchestral and 
choral conductors to present American 
music, possibly Mabel Daniel’s Song of 
Jael, Dr. Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress, his 
New England Symphony and symphonic 
works by Howard Hanson, Eric Delamarter, 
Walter Piston, Mary Howe, Roy Harris, 
Ulric Cole and Mrs. Beach. An acquaint- 
ance with American operas like Deems Tay- 
lor’s The King’s Henchman is helpful. 

By giving contemporary American music 
a hearing we encourage our composers to 
create and build for the future. 


Janet Cutter Meap 
(Mrs. Edward G. Mead), 
Adviser, National Committee, Advancement 


of American Music, D. A. R. 
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ISTORY selects strange stages for its 

dramas, often remote from the main 
theatre of action. One act in that titanic 
struggle between the English way of life 
and the Spanish, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, occurred when Sir 
James Oglethorpe and his Georgia volun- 
teers drove a nail into the coffin of Spanish 
hopes, and turned back the Spanish in- 
vaders from the English colonies in the 
New World. 

Since their first landing, settlers had kept 
flintlocks cleaned, expecting the Spaniards. 
Transplanted London shopkeepers, impov- 
erished by world economic conditions; 
Jews, with the smell of burning human 
flesh from the Inquisition still fresh in their 
nostrils; Highlanders, hating the Spaniards 
with religious fervor; German Saltzburgers 
and Moravians and French Huguenots, 
shuddering from the butchery of St. Barth- 
olomew’s Day—all these had settled the 
youngest colony. Every settler knew of the 
mighty armada the Spaniards were prepar- 
ing in Cuba to send against them. 

Both England and Spain _ claimed 
Georgia, but the English had moved in 
first. Spain sent a message to George the 
Second, demanding him to remove his sub- 
jects from Spanish territory. Irate Parlia- 
ment declared war on Spain. The King’s 
Council passed a resolution calling for such 
a fleet of ships as had never sailed the seas 
before, such a fleet as would destroy the 
power of Spain forever. Oglethorpe sent 
swift messengers to neighboring English 
colonies asking aid, explaining that Spanish 
ambitions would not stop on the banks of 
the Savannah River. Only the nearest 
neighbor, South Carolina, in more immi- 
nent danger, promised material aid. That 
promise was difficult to fulfill, for the 
wilderness was broken only by Indian trails 
over which an army could hardly march. 

Settlers had seen wild magnolias bloom- 
ing along the marsh lands of the Altahama 
and the Savannah only nine times when 
sentinels brought a message to Savannah 
that the sea was full of enemy ships ap- 
proaching. Sympathy expresse di in Charles- 


By Cecit Cops WESLEY 


The Battle of Bloody March 


of 


ton and resolutions passed in the King’s 
Council in London were poor comfort to 
the few soldiers who must meet this mighty 
force. On a clear day in June 1742 when 
mists lifted from the Atlantic, they could 
count the ships, thirty-six. 

An unexpected ally appeared—the Creek 
Indians. Oglethorpe’s treatment of them 
had been so humane and Christian that they 
called him “Father.” Tomochichi, the 
great chief, just returned from a visit to the 
English Court, saw, with the inner vision 
of a prophet as he neared his hundredth _ 
birthday, that his native land would some | 
day be possessed by men from the Old 
World. His people still spoke with horror 
of the brutality of DeSoto and his Span- 
iards. So when the English settlements 
were in danger, the war whoop sounded — 
all over the Indian country and the army 
was increased by braves with scalping 
knives ready. 


It was Oglethorpe the poet rather than 


Oglethorpe the soldier who spoke to his 
tiny army: “We are resolved not to suffer 
defeat; we will rather die like Leonidas and 
his Spartans at Thermopolae if we can but 
protect Georgia and the rest of the Amer- 
icans from desolation.” But it was the — 
soldier and crusader who marched to meet 
a foe ten times more powerful than he. 

On the night of July 5, 1742, the tide be- 
ing favorable, this armada rode haughtily | 
into the harbor of St. Simons’ Island and 
dropped anchor. The next morning thou- — 
sands of armed men landed and set up de- | 
fenses, then sent a vanguard into the wilder- 
ness to reconnoiter. 

Pushing through the thick growth, they — 
came to ac learing and camped ‘there, eating = 
and drinking freely. If a twig stirred - 
the surrounding underbrush it was a restless 
mocking bird. If the thick accumulation 
of dead leaves rattled it was a snake, be- 
coming too warm in the sun and slipping 


into the deep shade of the wilderness. No 
other sound broke the silence. Only the 
horses were uneasy, nervous, but the 
Spaniards did not" notice. the 


a 
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horses sniffed and snorted until the Span- 
iards’ suspicions were aroused and they in- 
vestigated. But it was too late, for every 
bush and every tree concealed a flintlock 
or a tommyhawk. A few minutes later the 
low marsh lands were fed by little rivulets 
and streams gushing blood, mostly Spanish 
blood, for the slaughter was terrific. They 
called the place Bloody Marsh. 

Oglethorpe, unlike most stubborn Eng- 
lish generals, abandoned the tactics he 
learned at England’s best military schools 
and on Europe’s goriest battlefields, and 
fought as the Indians fought. 

Though the defeat was decisive, still it 
was a defeat of a patrol unit only. The 
vast Spanish army was undefeated. As 
the forces were rallying for a night attack, 
a French volunteer fired into the air and 
dashed toward the Spanish camp. Even 
the swiftest Indian runners could not over- 
take him. He had been an ardent volunteer 
and none had doubted his loyalty. Now 
every man knew him to be a spy in the pay 
of the Spanish. 

Oglethorpe’s Army had not known dis- 
couragement when it was outnumbered and 
deserted by its neighbors, but now it was 
betrayed, iis weakness revealed, its plan of 
attack made known to the enemy. Ogle- 
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R. Awards to 
EACE time awards were beautiful 
swords. But War time graduates of the 
West Point Military Academy, the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Coast Guard 
school at New London, Conn., now receive 
their honor prizes in war bonds. 

Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, President 
General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, announced the presentation 
of $100 war bonds to each of the fol- 
lowing: 

West Point—Cadet James Franklin 
Scroggin, Jr., of State College Miss., for 
highest honors in the mechanical course. 
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thorpe proved his genius by a brilliant 
scheme. He wrote a letter in French to the 
traitor, advising him “to stress our weak- 
ness, speak of the smallness of our force. 
Persuade them to attack us immediately 
and if you are unable to do this, use every 
means to induce them to remain encamped 
three days. By that time the reinforce- 
ments will have arrived.” He called a 
Spanish prisoner and promised him liberty 
if he would go to his own camp and give 
the letter to the Frenchman who “recently 
left our camp.” The Spanish prisoner did 
what any loyal soldier would have done, 
what Oglethorpe wanted him to do. He 
took the letter to his commanding officer. 

The Spanish officers were so confused 
by this note that they ran toward the ships 
in the harbor. The army, bewildered and 
without leaders, followed. Indians rushed 
through the thick underbrush to cut them 
off, but they ran with the agility of desperate 
men. They left a large quantity of am- 
munition behind, and all their ambitions 
to conquer America. 

When the preacher George Whitfield 
heard of the victory he rejoiced: “The de- 
liverance of Georgia from the Spaniards 
is such as can not be paralleled but by 
some instance out of the Old Testament.” 


Service Graduates 


Annapolis—Midshipman Donald Henry 
Ziebell of Wausau, Wisc., for highest honors 
in practical seamanship. 

Coast Guard—Cadet Earl Asa Parker, 
Jr., of Los Angeles, for highest honors in 
his class for theoretical and practical sea- 
manship. 

For years the D. A. R. has been present- 
ing awards to leading graduates of the 
various officers’ schools. At the graduation 
exercises just completed, Mrs. Talmadge 
made the presentation of the award at the 
Coast Guard exercises at New London, 
Conn. 
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HE suggestion, several months ago, by 
a Cabrillo Chapter member, to honor 
our real granddaughter (one of twelve in 
the State of California), with a gift of a 
suitable pin was enthusiastically received 
and acted upon, with the result that such a 
pin was presented to its real granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Martha Lemen Welday, at the 
regular Reciprocity and Founders’ Day 
meeting. The Regent, Mrs. John C. Hoag- 
land, made the presentation and several 
State officers, Second Vice-President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. John Whittier Howe Hodge, and 
other Chapter officers were in attendance. 
Procuring this pin was not so easy. Cor- 
_ respondence with the official D. A. R. jewel- 
at revealed the informa- 


nor were permitied to 
engrave anything but the name of a revolu- 


tionary ancestor on the one pin with space _ 
for engraving on the front side—the an- | 
cestral bar. 


Board of ~ scab at Continental Hall, 
Washington, to use the ancestral bar, but — a 
no action was taken by them. However, | 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, then President- 
General, with great enthusiasm, promptly — 
enlisted the help of the National C hairman 
of Insignia, Mrs. F. Bradley Reynolds, who 
secured an approval from her Committee 
for such a pin. A conference between Mrs. 
Reynolds and Mrs. Pouch resulted in per- 
mission being given to Cabrillo Chapter to 
have a plain bar pin made by a local jew- 
eler and inscribed with the words, “Real 
Granddaughter” and her name on the front. 
Her National number and year of presenta- 
tion are o nthe back. 


| 
Real Granddaughter Honored 


HE Katherine Gaylord Chapter, Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution, was 
organized in Bristol, Connecticut, April 19, 
1894. A review of the fifty years following 
that day was given at a Golden Jubilee An- 
niversary held April 14, 1944. 

The program was arranged by Mrs. Karl 
A. Reiche, a former Regent, who introduced 
Miss Ellen Hubbell, a charter member. Miss 
Hubbell reviewed the first ten years of the 
chapter, beginning with the first meeting 
held at the home of Mrs. A. J. Muzzy, the 
Organizing Regent. Four Past Regents, in 
costumes of the various periods, followed, 
giving the outstanding accomplishments of 
the remaining years of the half-century. 
Among these were the establishment of eve- 
ning schools for the education of the foreign 
born; memorial scholarships to southern 
schools in memory of Mrs. Wm. S. Ingra- 
ham, a charter member and early Regent, 
and Miss Clara Lee Bowman, second Regent 


Revolutionary 


HE grave of Jonas Chaison, one of two 

soldiers in the Revolutionary war who 
have been buried in Texas and one of Beau- 
mont’s pioneers, was marked in a Memorial 
Day ceremony in Jirou Cemetery by the 
Colonel George Moffett Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Those who attended the ceremony for the 
Paris-born American who was buried about 
the year 1852 could appreciate the part 
played by Jonas and his descendants in 
the settling of the Neches River Valley 
and the town of Beaumont simply by read- 
ing the well-known names of those who 


( )* May 13th, 1944, a new Chapter of the 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
was organized at Tarpon Springs, Fla., the 
first new Chapter in Florida in fifteen years, 
and we feel duly proud of the event. Mrs. 
Frierson and Mrs. Byers, State Regent and 
Vice Regent, were present and others of the 
state officers also. Miss Edith Frazier was 
the Organizing Regent and will hold over 
as Regent for the coming year. 

The Chapter is called the Princess Chasco 


Golden Jubilee 
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and a Vice-President General of the Na- 
tional Society; the organization of Lorena 
Gaylord Society, Children of the American 
Revolution; the founding of the Ellen Ses- 
sions Wells Good Citizenship Prize; the 
formation of a Junior Group; the planting 
of trees and the marking of historic spots 
with appropriate tablets. 

The celebration was a very festive affair 
in a setting of golden forsythia. During the 
social hour following the program the chap- 
ter’s silver tea service was used. This 
silver tea service was presented by Con- 
necticut Daughters to Miss Mary P. Root, a 
charter member, in recognition of her 
efforts in compiling and editing the two 
volumes, “Patron Saints” and “Patriots” 
Daughters.” A birthday-ceke with fifty 
lighted yellow candles typified fifty happy 
fruitful years of the Katherine Gaylord 
Chapter, 


Soldiers Graves ~~ 


followed him to rest in that family burial 
plot. 

Dr. Lena Milan and her orchestra 
opened the service with the national anthem, 
and the national ritual of the Daughters for 
such an occasion followed. 

Distinguished guests present included 
Mrs. Frederick Brewster Ingram of Dallas. 
State Regent; Mrs. Elsie Wills of Dallas, 
State Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. E. R. 
Barrow of Houston, State Recording Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. B. Rush Norvell, Organizing 
Regent of George Moffett chapter, were in- 
troduced by Mrs. W. B. Livesay, immediate 


Past Regent. 


Chapter and I have been asked as Historian 
to send you a brief history of our name, 
which belonged to an Indian Princess by 
adoption: 

Princess Chasco was born in Spain and 
her name was Dona Isabella Devalla. She 
was the daughter of a Spanish nobleman 
and came to St. Augustine, Florida, with 
her father, her foster brother Don Phillipe. 
and Padre Luis their tutor and priest, ac- 
companied by her father’s followers who 
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came to conquer the Indians on the west- 
ern coast of Florida. Her father, however, 
and most of his men were killed by the 
Calusus tribe and she and her brother and 
the priest were taken captive. 

The record says “that of fighting there 
was not much because of the surprise of the 
attack and the great number of savages.” 
It was soon over and the priest and the two 
young people waited in dread of what their 
fate was to be, but when month followed 
month and year slipped into year and still 
they were spared, their anxiety and grief 
wore away, and they began to realize they 
were considered as part of the tribe. Don 
Phillipe by his feats of strength, prowess 
and endurance found favor in the eyes of 
the young braves, and Dona Isabella by her 
grace, beauty and sympathy won the hearts 
of even the most relentless savage warriors; 
they likened her to their river and because 
of this they called her “CHASCO.” 

A strange people were the Calusus, ter- 
rible as warriors, but most faithful to their 
families and those of their tribe. One day 
the Chief sent for Padre Luis the priest and 
said “Listen La-ka-no-kee, had I intended to 
lay thy heart before the gaze of Toya; | 
would not have sent for thee; something 
else have I to say, by all thy logic thou 
hast not moved me, but Chasco in her quiet 
christian devotion, by returning good for 
evil, she, I say, hath opened my eyes. No 
more will I perform the sacrifice of Toya; 
this day when the sun sinks to rest will I 
stand by the altar with no blood upon my 
hands, and I will tell my people to learn 
of thee the full meaning of the Trident 
Palm, teach them also the way of the 
Cross.” 

That Dona Isabella might reign over the 
tribe as their Princess, she was adopted as a 
daughter to the chieftain Muscoshee. Don 
Phillipe because of his dignity and grand 
physical stature they named “PITHLA.” 


A Real Granddaughter 


OHN CHAPMAN CHAPTER, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Bluefield, 


West Virginia, is proud of its Real Grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Josie Kirk Lilly, descendant 
of John Kirk, Revolutionary soldier. He 
enlisted in Fauquier County, Virginia, and 
after the war came to Southwest Virginia 
and lived in Giles County, then a part of 


As to the priest they had already named 
him “La-ka-no-kee.” As to the two hun- ; 
dred and ten captives taken with Devalla 
only these three remained alive. Ten days 
after Chasco was adopted the Moon Dance 
was held; at this dance the maidens chose 
their warriors, as the moon rose in all its 
glory, to the beating of the war drums, 
Pithla and the young men of the tribe ad- 
vanced towards the Lake of the Moon and | 4 
the Princess and her maidens came out of 
the shadow of the palms, twice around the Re: 
lake in opposite directions did they dance— 
the third time as they met each maiden then 
desiring betrothment placed on the brow 
of the man she chose a garland or wreath _ 
of lovely moon flowers, fragrant and pale. 
Chasco placed her wreath on the brow of ihe 
Pithla, and as he removed it not there was 
great shouting and rejoicing among the _ 
people, the heart of the priest also rejoiced 
as he had known for a long time of Don 
Phillipes’ love for Dona Isabella. In a 
short time they took the vows in accordance 
with the Sacred Rites, and he pronounced 
them one. 

The Calusus tribe prospered and were 
at peace for many long years under the © 
rule of “Princess Chasco.” Each year was” 
crowded with work for the common good, _ 
with a full measure of pleasure and happi- 
ness. Ships came many times into the 
waters of the river and expeditions passed rs a 
towards the east, but the people of Chasco 
were never molested by anyone and peace _ eek 
reigned for many years. 

This translation is from the original — 
manuscript which is in the Avery Library ron 
at New Port Richey, Fla., and was published 
for the information of those who dwell in 
the west coast section of Florida. 

Marcie MaTHEws, 
Historian, Princess Chasco Chapter, 


Daughters af the American Revo- 
lution. 


John Kirk participated in several baitles. 
including the battle of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, when American soldiers, under General 
Washington, crossed the Delaware, through 
floating ice, Christmas Eve, 1776, surprised 
and captured one thousand Hessians. He 
was in the battle of Germantown, and spent 
the winter, 1777-1778, at Valley Forge. He 
was a member of the county court of Giles 


| 
Montgomery, 

| 
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County from its formation in 1806 until 
his death in 1850, at the age of ninety-six. 
He was a member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, 1818-1819. 

On September 19, 1942, at Pearisburg, 
Virginia, a marker, erected to his memory, 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
under the auspices of the George Pearis 
Chapter, D. A. R., with members of John 


The Cork Tree Speaks 
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Sein Chapter, Bluefield, and Matthew 
French Chapter, Princeton, West Virginia, 
in attendance. The marker was unveiled 
by Mrs. Josie Kirk Lilly, granddaughter of 
John Kirk, and Miss Virginia Kirk, a great- 
great-granddaughter. 
Lena WALKER BoweEn, 

Historian, John Chapman Chapter, D. A. R. 


By ETTrRoILLE Kent Brown 


AM one of the twenty-five cork oaks 

(quercus suber) that have been planted 
by San Miguel Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Southern Cali- 
fornia. I came from the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of California. I am 
proud of my misty green leaves and my 
reddish green bark. The soil of California 
is full of rich nourishment for me. All I 
ask is a little care during my first year. 
When I am grown, my bark will furnish 
over three hundred pounds of cork. 

Last summer the University of California 
sent my chapter two pounds of cork acorns. 
These were planted in trays and about one 
month later two hundred and fifty little 
trees were ready to be transplanted into one 


Another Real D. A. 


RS. DELETIA E. MAUS is a real 

Granddaughter of the American Revo- 
lution. She is a member of the Fowler 
Chapter, D.A.R., Fowler, Indiana. 

Mrs. Maus, 76, lives quietly in Fowler, 
surrounded by trees and flowers put out 
by her own hands; she enjoys her quiet 
life, friends and neighbors. Mrs. Maus has 
three grandchildren, Hugh now in his coun- 
try’s service, and twin granddaughters, 
Deletia and Deloda Vanderwalt. 

William Goben was her grandfather and 
Revolutionary ancestor. He carried a rec- 
ord of three years’ service in the war to 
preserve our country’ s freedom. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, 


half gallon cans. In the spring they will 
be ready for distribution. 

Many years ago an orange tree was 
planted in California and now California is 
famous for her oranges. If many people 
will co-operate in planting cork trees, in 
twenty years California will be exporting 
cork instead of having to import it from 
the Mediterranean area. 

Mrs. Meinard A.. Schur, State Conserva- 
tion Chairman, is enlisting the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of California 
in cork tree culture. 

Mr. Milton P. Sessions, President of the 
Board of Park Commissioners, San Diego, 
California, has promised to plant the cork 
trees in a tract of land north of San Diego. 


R. Granddaughter 


William Goben followed the course of many 
Western emigrants, down the beautiful Ohio 
River to what is now Clark County, In- 
diana. With his second wife, Unity Dun- 


ham, he bought land from the Indians and 
raised a family of seven children. 

On this farm he spent the remainder of 
his days, his death occurring February 26, 
1842. Burial was in the little cemetery on 


Today one may read this 
his 


his own farm. 
from the 
grave— 


Revolutionary Marker on 


William Goben 
ine 8th Reg., Pa. Line 
Revolutionary War. 
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Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
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CUTTING THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 


OLONEL JOHN PROCTOR CHAP- 
TER celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on June 14, in the Penn Alto Hotel, 


past Regents. A birthday cake with candles 
was cut by Mrs. Emily Boyer, Past Regent. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Burd gave a condensed his- 


Altoona, Penn., Regent Mrs. Ralph Bell’ 


presiding. The Chapter also was hostess 
to a Regional Meeting of the Central Penn- 
sylvania District, Mrs. Amos L. Gelnett of 
Newport the central district director. 

Other State Officers attending were: State 
Regent, Mrs. Benjamin R. Williams of But- 
ler; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Lee of Roxborough; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. John J. Repp of Philadelphia; 
Registrar, Mrs. Charles R. Freeble of Leets- 
dale. The State Chairman of Valley Forge 
Memorial Bell Tower Committee, Mrs. 
Wm. C. Langston of York, was present also. 

The young women of the Junior Group 
presented corsages of War Stamps to State 
officers, and to the Chapter Regent and 


tory of the local chapter since its organi- 
zation. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Benjamin Wil- 
liams, gave an address. 

The State Director, Mrs. Gelnett, called 
on state officers, who responded by giving | 
outlines of D. A. R. work. Kaa 

The Chapter has had the following Re- — 
gents, in the order named: Mrs. Elizabeth — 
Campbell Christy (deceased) , 


V. Turner, Mrs. Emily A. Boyer, Mrs. 


Mary Blake, Mrs. Martha Thomas Logue, _ a 
Miss Anna A. Wilson, Mrs. Josephine Wil- 
lard Hazel; and the present Regent, Mrs. _ 


Ralph Bell. 


JosepHine W. Haze . 
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HE Zebulon Pike Chapter of the Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., has closed another 
year of interesting and patriotic activities. 

Mrs. John Speed Tucker, Regent in 1919 
to 1921, sweet singer, beloved friend, and 
able leader in church, social, musical and 
educational circles, died September 12, 
1943. 

The year’s projects include: 

The National Blood Plasma Fund. 

Christmas contributions to the Buddy 
Bags. 

The State Historical Museum Room for 
heirlooms and keepsakes of the Colorado 
Daughters. 


On September 25th the two Colorado 
Springs Chapters gave a very successful 
benefit bridge party at the Antlers Hotel 
for the Blood Plasma Fund. 

The Chapter has given the case for the 
Museum Room at the State Museum in 
memory of Mrs. Mary Goodale Montgom- 
ery Slocum, first State Regent, and Organ- 
izing Regent of the Zebulon Pike Chap- 


ter, the first chapter in Colorado. ee ea 
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unique union catalog of Jefferson corre- 
spondence maintained by the University of 
Virginia Library. She has succeeded in 
dating or completely identifying dozens of 
manuscript items which previously had 
been imperfectly understood. When com- 
pleted, the catalog of the Jefferson papers 
in the Library of Congress will contain 
more than 23,000 entries. 

The Library’s collection of Jefferson 


(Continued from page 474) a 
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ilies Pike Chapter Has Successful Year 


Five old silver spoons, wedding silver 
of the 1822 and 1823 marriages of their 
grandparents, have been given to the Mu- 
seum Room for the Chapter, in names of 
the four Aiken sisters, by Miss Jessie Aiken 
the last survivor of this pioneer El Paso 
County family. 

The Committee on Americanization has 
continued its good work of attending the 
Naturalization Sessions of the District 
Court, welcoming newly made citizens and 
presenting each with an American flag and 
a copy of the flag code. 

A report from members shows a total of 
8,162 Red Cross hours of work. The dif- 
ferent members are actively engaged in 
various war activities—Red Cross work, 
knitting, sewing, surgical dressings, etc. 
The work of the Gray Ladies has been as- 
sisting on registration and rationing boards 
and in the campaigns for the sale of war 
bonds and stamps. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Miss Cora V. NIFER, 


Historian, Zebulon Pike hapter, 


Library of Congress Possesses Jefferson Papers he, 


papers includes not only Presidential docu- 
ments, but much personal correspondence 
in which Jefferson touched upon “philos- 
ophy, science, agriculture and the arts. 
Like many other educated Virginia plant- 
ers of his time, Jefferson made copies of 
all of his letters and thus preserved his 
entire correspondence. He used three dif- 
ferent copying devices; a letter press, a 
polygraph and a stylograph. 
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Genealogical Editor 


All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to cule Cricianen Editor, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington 6, D. C. Personal letters should be addressed to 713 19th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Note: 


OLUME 7, Hening’s Statutes at Large 

covering the period from 1756 to 1763, 
examined and approved by the Executive 
Council of Virginia, June 20, 1820, and 
published pursuant to an Act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, contains Military lists of 
various Virginia counties. These lists are 
of value to those of Virginia ancestry since 
they locate the families of that or of the 
following generation who served in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Only the larger libraries have this book 
and because of its genealogical value we 
publish these names beginning with Au- 
gusta County. 


To tHE MILITIA OF THE COUNTY OF AUGUSTA, AND 
FOR PROVISIONS FURNISHED BY SUNDRY INHABIT- 
ANTS OF THE SaAip County, Viz. 


& 
To captain Alexander Sayers for his 
pay, and the pay of his officers and 
company of militia to the last day 
of August, 1758 inclusive, as per 


muster-roll 246 14 8 
To captain Abraham Smith 5 8 

Sampson Archer, lieutenant a 

James Henderson, ensign 1 18 

Benjamin Kinley, sergeant 1 

Jonas Friend, corporal ze 

Robert Tremble, corporal 1 2 8 


To Robert Mitc hell, William Black- 
wood, John Black, Richard Y edley, 
and John Lawn, i9 shillings each 4 15 00 
18 


John Cosby, Robert M’Coy, An- 
drew Little and spose Lewis, 17 
shillings each .. 3 8 00 
Henry Benningar ..... 18 
To Adam Harper, and W oolrey Coon- 
rod, 16 shilling each i 1 12 
To William Minter, William Cun- 


ningham, Robert M’Carney, Daniel Pee. 
M’Night, John Cunningham, An- ie ag 
drew Cunningham, jun. John Cun- mee 
ningham, Edward Watts, Charles 
Driver, James Anderson, James ax 
Young, William Roleston, Matthew ie 
Rolestone, John Peterson, Darby matt 
onway, "Martin Cornet, Thomas 
M’Namar, Thomas Peterson, James 


To Richard Wilson, Hugh Driver, 
Daniel Henderson, James 
say, and John Johnston, 12 shill- 
ings each 

To Alexander Craig, John Melcum, 
and Joseph Melcum, 6. shilling 
each 

To Michael Props, and Adam Props, 
3 shillings each 

To Robert Minice 
William Gragg ........... 

To David Cloyd for provisions 
Rhoda Evans, for provisions... . 
To Benjamin Kinley, carpenter, 6 
davs rebuilding Fort Syvers, at 2 

shillings and six pence 

To Jonas Friend, and William Min- 
ter, carpenters, 1.1 2s 6d each 

To Robert Mitchell, Robert Tremble, 
William Blackwood, Richard Yad- 
ley, John Lawn, Adam Dualop, 
John Black, John Cosby, Woe'lry 
Coonrod, Andrew Little, Georg 
Lewis, Adam Harper, William 
Cunningham, Robert M’Kay, Dan- 
iel M’Night, John Cunningham, 
Andrew Cunningham, John Cun- 
ningham, jun. George Watts, 
John Stevenson, James Anderson, 
James Young, William Rolestone, 
Matthew Rolestone, James Patter- 
son, Derby Conway, Martin Cor- 
net, Thomas McNamare, Thomas 
Patterson, Samuel Semple, for 9 
days work at 9s each 

To Henry Peninger, William Gragg, 
James Fowler, Richard Wilson, 
Hugh Driver, Daniel Henderson, 
James Ramsay, and John Johnston, 
for five days work, at 5s each 

To Charles Driver, for six day work 
at one shilling 

To Alexander Craig, John Melcum, 
Joseph Melcum, Michael Props, 
and Adam Props, for two days 
work at two shillings each R 

To Abraham Smith, as lieutenant. . 
William Cravens, serjeant 

To Sampson Archer, John M’Kay, 
Robert Minnis, Henry Smith, 
John Smith, Adam Stephenson, 
William M’Gill, jun. Robert Boyd, 
William M’Gill, sen. Matthew Pat- 
ton, Moses Hall, Peter Veneman, 
John Young, Michael Erhart, Wil- 


and Samuel Semple, 15 liam Minter, Richard Wilson, 

15 00 00 John Shanklin, Edward Megary, 

To Michael Mallow............... ll Paul Shever, James M’Clure, James 

John Stevenson 14 Fowler, Joseph Shidmore, Nicholas 

Moetthew Patten ................ 9 Robert Megary, three shillings each 
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To Abraham Smith, for provisions 
Abraham Smith, as lieutenant 
John M’Coy, serjeant 

To Benjamin Kinley, John Malcom, 
William Cunningham, Larkin Pear- 
point, James Gray, 


Robert Minnis, 


4 shillings each 

To Jacob Sivers, for provisions 
Abraham Smith, for horse-hire 
Christian Avey, for provisions 
Michael Mallar, for provisions 
Captain Abraham Smith 
Lieutenant William 
Ensign John Hopkins 
William Clark, serjeant 
John Jameson, corporal 


To John Walker, Christian Clement, 
twelve shill- 


and Robert Gibson, 
ings each 


To Jehn M’Clure, James Bell, John 
John 
Black, David 
Scott, James Steel, Gilbert Chris- 


William 
William 


Long, M’Farlin, 
Peary, 
tian, James Meteer, James Lock- 
art, "John Shields, and John Woods, 
eight shillings each 

To John M’Kay, serjeant 


To Arthur Trader, Robert Patterson, 
Matthew Black, 
Harrison, 
Leonard Herron, 
Edward 
Hugh 
Campbell, James Shidmore, Sam- 
Michael Dickie, John 
Cunningham, 
Fowler, 
Val- 
William Elliot, and Thomas 


Robert M’Geary, 
Jonas Friend, Nathan 
Robert Minnis, 
Cornelius 
Shanklin, 


Sullivant, 
John Shidmore, 
uel Briggs, 
Davis, Robert 
Thomas Nichols, James 
Archibald Gilkison, John 
com, 
Spencer, seven shillings each 
To John Jordon, 
Joseph Jenkins, 
Richard Shanklin, 
Hooks, five shillings each 
To Abraham Smith, for provisions 
To Matthew Patton, for provisions 
Joseph Shidmore, for provisions 
Lodowick Folk, for provisions 
George Mouse, for provisions 
Peter Moses, for provisions 
Philip Harper, for provisions 
George Hamener, for provisions 
Nicholas Huffman, for provisions 
Henry Penninger, for provisions 
Peter Veneman, for provisions 
Michael Erhart, for provisions 
Nicholas Frank, for provisions 
Henry Laurel, for provisions 
John Wilson, for provisions 
Nicholas Haven, for provisions 
Michael Freeze, for provisions 
Roger Dyer, for provisions... . 


Michael Props, for provisions. . . 


Adam Weese, for provisions 


Leonard Hire, for provisions 
Henry Carr, for provisions 


Robert Gragg, 
Robert Cunningham, David Smith, 
William Bratton, 
Josiah Shipman, William Roleston, 
Robert Trimble, John Stephenson, 
Adam Stephenson, and John Gum, 


Cunningham 


William Makenry, 
Daniel Evans, 
and William 


~ 


Jacob Peterson, for provisions .. . 
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Jacob Harper, for provisions 2 3 
Valentine Kyle, for provisions 15 
Jacob Goodman, for provisions 56 1 
Woolry Coonrod, for provisions 9 6 
George Coplinger, for provisions 2 
John Dunkel, for provisions 4 6 
William Dyer, for provisions 10 10 
Matthias Tyce, for provisions 1 63 
Michael Mallow, for provisions ll 6 
Jacob Sivers, for provisions 82 
Abraham Smith, for provisions and 
horse hire 2 8 9 


To John Buchanan, as captain, pay 
to himself, his officers and com- 
pany, from the 13th day of April, 
1758, till the first day of Septem- 


292 3 8 
To captain John Dickenson for pay 

to sundry persons employed in 

building a fort at Craig’s creek 

and for horse hire 22 16 
To Rhoda Evans, for provisions 3 


(Continued in September number) 


STOWELL- WATERHOUSE LINEAGE 
Compiled from Stowell Genealogy by 
W. H. H. Stowell, 1922, Census 
Records, and Eastman Genealogy 

Saniuel Stowell,' born in England, died 
Hingham, Mass. Nov. 9, 1683. He was a 
blacksmith, a position of importance in 
those days (a very extensive record follows 
but did not copy). He married Oct. 25, 
1649 at Hingham, Mass. Mary Farrow, 
daughter of John and Frances Farrow. 
She was born in Hingham, County of Nor- 
folk, England, Sept. 22, 1633. She died 
Hingham, Massachusetts, October 24, 1708, 
age 75. She married 2” Joshua Beal 
* * * * Her parents sailed from England 
in 1635 when she was two years old. Her 
father, John Farrow, died in Hingham, 
Mass. July 7, 1686/7 and his wife Frances 
died Jan. 28, 1688/9. His will mentions 
Mary, wife of Samuel Stowell. Samuel 
Stowell and Mary had eleven children: the 
fourth was 

David* (Samuel') born in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, bap. April 8, 1760, died 
Newton, Massachusetts, September 9, 1724, 
age 64. He married 1” on December 4, 
1685 Sarah Champney, who died in 1691. 
She was the daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
Hubbard Champney, born Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts, May 12, 1662. She died Water- 
town, Mass., September 9, 1690. David 
married 2” April 7, 1692, at Cambridge, 
Mass., Mary Stedman, daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Temperance Stedman. She 
died at Newton, Mass. September 27, 1724. 
By his second wife they had 


David*® (David* Samuel!) born in 
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Newton, Massachusetts, about 1693. Bap- 
tized in Watertown, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 20, 1707. Died at Willington, Conn. 
before September 5, 1763, when his will 
was probated. 

He married first at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, May 2, 1716 Patience Herrington. 
* * * She died there October 1, or 21, 
1724. He married 2” at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, December 1, 1725 Mary Dillo- 
way. * * * He married 3” at Andover, 
Massachusetts, Mary Foster of Andover, 
— the daughter of Abraham and 

Abigail (Parsons) Foster. Mary was born 
in Ipswich, Massachusetts, May 15, 1715. 
She married 2” at Marshfield, Conn. Feb- 
ruary 10, 1766, William Ames of Bridge- 
water. 

David Stowell resided at Watertown and 
Newton, Massachusetts, and at Pomfret, 
Windham and Willington, Conn. He was 
a weaver in Mass. and a farmer in Conn. 
His will was dated May 15, 1763 and pro- 
bated Sept. 5, 1763. His wife Mary and 
Moses Holmes were his executors. He 
gave his wife all household furniture, a 
horse, cow, six head of sheep, one-half the 
dwelling house, barn and firewood suit- 
ably cut to fit the fireplace, as long as she 
remains his widow. In his will he men- 
tions his son David, Isaac, Samuel, to whom 
he gave the whole of two hundred acres 
in Walpole, New Hampshire. * * * 
They had thirteen children, the eleventh of 
whom was 

Samuel* (David * 


David? Samuel ') 


born Pomfret, Conn. September 2, 1742 
and died January 30, 1824, age 81. Mar- 
ried Willington, Conn. April 24, 1760 


Anna Russ, daughter of John and Rebecca 
Frances Wood Russ, who was born in 
Ashford, Conn. February 9, 1748-49 and 
died April 11, 1820. 

Samuel and wife joined the Willington, 
Connecticut, church July 20, 1761, when 
he was 19 and she 13. Samuel was famous 
for his strength and was accounted the 
strongest man ever raised in Willington 
and she the handsomest woman. He is re- 
corded as Samuel Stoel of Willington in 
16 deeds from 1767 to 1804. (See Willing- 
ton land records.) (The following service 
in the Revolution as given in the Stowell 
Genealogy seems to have been confused 
with that of his son Samuel, Jr. Samuel, 
Jr.’ is accorded the service of Corporal 
and a pension granted to him from New 
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he 


York. Service has been accredited to this 
Samuel as a soldier.) The Genealogy states 
that Samuel * served in the Revolution as 


Corporal. They had 13 children, the sev- 

enth was 
Abigail’ (Samuel* David* David? 

Samuel') born Aug. 9, 1770. Married 


at Rockingham, Vermont, May 24, 1789 
Samuel Eastman, Jr., son of Samuel and 


Dorothy Humphrey Gaggail Eastman 
(widow). Samuel was born March 31, 
1768. Of their 12 children the tenth was 


Nancy Eastman® (Abigail Stowell ° 
Samuel‘ David * David * Samuel') born 
May 3, 1806, married Henry Waterhouse. 
Some of the family lived in Grafton, Ver- 


mont, some in Huron County, Ohio, 
Shrewsbury, Vermont, and Anna moved to 
Illinois. 


The record of Nancy is carried no far- 
ther in this genealogy. We find several 
errors in the Stowell Genealogy. This 
Genealogy states that Nancy married Har- 
ley Waterhouse. This is disproved by the 
Census of 1860, Galien township and post- 
office, Berrien County, Michigan. 


Henry Waterhouse age : born Vermont 


Nancy Vermont 
James 3 Vermont 
Page 503—same Census 

John H. Waterhouse 31 Vermont 
Mary (Minerva) 30 Ohio 
Herbert A. 3 Michigan 
A. H. 2 Michigan 
John 1/12 Michigan 


Can anyone send for publication the 
ancestry of Henry Waterhouse as listed 
above? 


Tue Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN 
Wituerspoon Dec” Dec" Term 1778 


November the first in the year of our Lord 
Christ 1778——In the name of God amen I John 
Weatherspoon and of Wilkes County Being 
weak in Body but of sound Memory blessed be 
God do this day and in the year of Our Lord 
make and Publish this my Last Will and Testa- 
ment in manner following that is to say first | 
appoint Thomas Weatherspoon and David 
Weatherspoon Executors of the estate my Nat- 
ural suns & also appoint them to Discharge all 
Debts that is made appear Jest according to Law 
and also te Collect all Debts that is due to the 
Estate I also give and Bequath to my son Thomas 
Weatherspoon a Tract of Land he now lives upon 
only he is to Pay to the estate Twenty five Pounds 
Old Trade; and I also give and Bequath to my 
son David Weatherspoon a certain Tract of land 
Lying in the fork of Kings Creek Joining Ste- 
phen Tilley’s 180 acres I also give & Bequath 
unto my Dear wife the Third Part of the Re- 
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mainder of the Estate during her widowhood & 
I also give & bequath To my son James Weather- © 


Bequath to my son John Weatherspoon & my 
Daughter Mary and my Daughter Floron My 
Daughter Marthew and to my Daughter Nancy — 
and to My Daughter Jane and to my Daughter 
Elizabeth Weatherspoon the Remainder Part of 
the Stock and profit of Both Still and Mill to be 
equal Divided amongst the seven and also my 
son David Weatherspoon and my son James 
Weatherspoon is to contribute from their estate 
forty Pound & to let my son John have it when 
he is of age Both to Bare an equal part Or to 
Purchase a Piece of Land to be of that Value &c. 

In Witness Whereof I the said John Weather- 
spoon have to this my last will and Testament 
set my hand and seal the Day and year above 
Written; Signed Sealed and Delivered By the 
said John Weatherspoon as and for his last will 
and Testament in the Presents of us who are 
Present at the signing thereof. 

N. B. before signing I Bequethe to my sone 
James Witherspoon one young sorral mare with 
a Blaze face and also Bequath to my son John 
a Brown Colt with a Blaze face 


ec" Term 1778 


The Abov will was Duly 
Proved by the oath of John 
Roberson a subscribing wit- 
ness_ thereto 


Thomas Harbin 
Alexander holton < 


John Robison 


John Witherspoon Seal 
Marthew Weatherspoon Seal 
mark 
From Wilkes County Records, 
County Court Minutes 1778-1779 
R. B. House, 
Secretary. 
\ true copy. Pg 


April 29,1925, 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

These inscriptions were copied from 
stones in the Witherspoon family burial 
grounds about 25 miles from Wilkesboro, 
Wilkes County, North Carolina. 

JW JW 


Here lies the body of Here lies the body of 
John Witherspoon Es- James Witherspoon 


quire Deceased April 22 AD 
Deceased November 7th 1790 
177 Aged 27 years. 


And aged 52 years. 


N.B. Stop youth; re- 
N.B. Who was a fol- 


member me as you 


lower of the Lamb. were born to die. 

1790 thersp 

Sarah Howard ard A 1790 
was born 2nd April The lov wife and 


1761 
Married to 
Thomas Witherspoon 
Sept. 13, 1777. 


tender mother. 


TW 
Here lies the body 
te of Thomas Witherspoon 


spoon this Place I now live on & I also give and — 
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Deceased April the 19 
AD 1790 
Prepare, prepare for 
death 
ayy O Man, For you must 


follow me. 


These inscriptions were copied from the 
stones at the graves at Dysortville, Mc- 
Dowell County, North Carolina, July 7th, 
1928. 

Martha McKenzie 
Born Nov. 17, 1771 
Died July 6, 1855. 
Christ is my hope. 


Thomas Seale 

Born May 16, 1802. 
Died May 23, 1857. 
Christ is my hope. 

Martha Witherspoon McKenzie was my 
great-grandmother and Thomas Seale was 
her son-in-law. 

This is a copy—line by line—of a cer- 
tified copy sent to me in 1925 by the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. John 
Witherspoon died in Wilkes County, N. C. 
Nov 7, 1778, aged 52 years. This will 
was written seven days before his death 
and must have been written by some other 
person as the name is not spelled as it is 
in his” signature. 

RacspaLe BRapFiELp, 
D. A. R. National Number 211109. 


Earty Recorps or THOSE 
Buriep LUTHERAN CHURCH- 
YARD, New LANCASTER 
County, PENNSYLVANIA 
Records date from 1730. Rev. 

Casper Stoever considered founder. 
Compiled by Eleanore J. Fulton & Bertha 

Cochran Landis & W. F. Worner. 


Becker (Bachert), Philip, Sr.: d. May 9, 1824, 
aged 79-3-22. Wife, Elizabeth Bechard: d. Feb. 
28, 1819, aged 61-7-2. Pvt. 6th class, 7th Co., 
5th Batt., L.C.M., under Capt. Rudolph Statler, 
Dec. 28, 1782. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 492, 505, 509. 

Brimmer, Christian, Sr.: b. June 11, 1745; d. 
May 17, 1829, in 84th yr. Son of Leonard & 
Anna Barbara. Wife, Catharina: b. 1746; d. 
Mch. 12, 1825, aged 79 yrs. Pvt., Ist class 
under Capt. Holman, 9th Batt., L.C.M., 1780. 
Pyt. under Capt. George Reese, 1777. Pa. Arch., 
S5 vii 915, 990. 

Borrett, Johannes: b. in Germany 1739; d. 
July 10, 1806, about 67 yrs. Wife, Margareth: 
b. Dec. 4, 1743; d. June 3, 1806, aged about 


John 


63 yrs. Pvt., Ist class under Capt. Alex Mc- 
Ilvain. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 515. 

Davis, George: d. Dec. 13, 1832 in 60th yr. Wife, 
Mary D.: d. Nov. 30, 1834 in 56th yr. Lieut., 
Pa. Militia, 1792. Pa. Arch., S6 iv 141. Some 


doubt as to whether this Geo. Davis or the one 
at St. John’s, Compass. 

Ditter, Adam: b. May 6, 1746; d. Apr. 3, 1823, 
aged 76-10-27. Wife, Salome: b. May 15, 1752; 
d. Oct. 23, 1833, aged 81, 5, 8. Pvt. under 
Capt. Wm. Crawford, Ist Co., 5th Batt., L. C. 
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M., 1780. Pvt., 8th class, under Capt. Alex 
Mcllvain, Ist Co., Sth Batt., 1782. Pvt., 8th 
class under Capt. James McConnall, 8th Co., 
5th Batt., 1782. Pvyt., Ist class under Capt. 
Emanuel Carpenter, 7th Co., com. by Col. 
David Jenkins, 10th Batt., 1777. Pa. Arch., S5 
vii 470, 498, 507, 986; S3 vi 357. 

Ditter, Adam: b. Mch. 28, 1790 in Lancaster; d. 


Apr. 2, 1859 in Philadelphia. Founder of 
Dillerville. Captain 2nd Regt., 2nd Brigade, 


Pa. Militia, 1814. L. C. H. S. pub., xxxvii 175. 
Ellis & Evans, p. 535. Sheriff of Lane. Co., 
1827. Harris, p. 161. Adj. Gen. of Pa., 6 yrs. 
from 1839. Considered as candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Bur. Laurel Hill Cem., Sec. O, Phila., 
Pa. Gen. Soc. Penna., pub., xiv #1 p. 4. 

Diver, Isaac: b. Sept. 25, 1763; d. Jan. 10, 1835, 
aged 71-3-16. Pvt., 3rd class, 8th Co., Sth Batt., 
L. C. M., 1782, under Capt. James McConnall, 
Pa. Arch., S5 vii 506. 

Ditter, Leonhard: b. Feb. 8, 1759: d. Dec. 21, 
1798. Wife, Mary: b. May 18, 1761; d. Mch. 9, 
1808, aged 46-9-20. Pvyt., 8th class, 4th Co., 
Capt. George Reese, 10th Batt., com. by Col. 
Jenkins Pa. Arch., S3 vi 357; S5 vii 982-991. 

Ditter, Peter: b. Apr. 20, 1761; d. Dec. 13, 1816, 
aged 55-7-23. Wife, Elizabeth: b. June 23, 
1767; d. Oct. 11, 1830, aged 63-3-18. Pvt., 2nd 
class under Capt. Wm. Crawford, 8th Co., 10th 
Batt., com. by Colonel David «Jenkins, 1777- 
1781. Pvt., 2nd class, Ist Co., Capt. Wm. Craw- 
ford, 5th Batt., L. C. M., May 11, 1781. Pvt., 
7th class, 8th Co., Capt. James McConnall, Sth 
Batt., L. C. M., 1782. 

E.ey, George M.: b. Aug. 23, 1766; d. June 25, 
1845, aged 78-10-2. Wife, Catharina: b. Oct. 
12, 1769; d. Mch. 16, 1832, aged 62-5-4. Pvt. 
3rd class, Capt. Joseph Gear, 9th Batt., com. 
by Col. John Huber, 1778. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 
158, 263, 270, 633, 878. Some doubt as to ac- 
curacy. 

Kinzer, Michael: b. Oct. 27, 1751; d. Feb. 13, 
1808, aged 56-3-17. Wife, Maria Magdalena 
Diller: d. Dee. 15, 1830, in 79th yr. Pvt. 7th 
class, Capt. James McConnall, 1781, 1782. Pa. 
Arch., S5 vii 507, 519. Pvt. under Capt. George 
Reese, 1777. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 991. Pvt. under 
Capt. James McConnall, Ist Co., 8th Batt., 
1784, P. A., S6 iii 591. 

Kress, Peter: b, Sept. 29, 1740; d. Mch. 24, 1798, 
aged 57-5-3-4. Wife Catharine: b. in Germany ;" 
d. Apr. 14, 1814, aged about 72 yrs. Pvt., 5th 
class, Ist Co., 4th Batt., Capt. John Sheafer, 
Col. Henry Markley, 1788. Pa. Arch., S6 iii 
520. 

Mantzer, George: b. Aug. 20, 1736; d. Jan. 20, 
1820, aged 83-5-5. Pvt. under Capt. Wm. 
Crawford, Ist Co., 5th Batt., Lancaster, June 
15, 1780. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 470. 

Norris, Jacob: d. Mch. 16, 1862, aged 21-8-8. 

- Monument erected by Lutheran Sabbath School 

of which he was a member. “He died in the 


service of his country near Washington, Mch. 


16, 1862”. 

Roanp, Jonathan: b. Apr. 15, 1739; d. Sept. 12, 
1807, aged 68 yrs.-4-27. Son of Jacob Roland 
and Barbara. Wife, Catharina Huber: d. 
5-20-1818, aged 70-7-12. Member of Com. of 
Safety & Observation, 1775. Rupp’s History, 

_ p. 397. Pvt. under Capt. Geo. Reese, 1777. 


_ Pvt. under Capt. Martin Bowman, 6th Co., 5th 
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Batt., L.C.M., 1782. 
1120. Pvt. 4th class, Ist Co., 8th Batt., L. C. M., 


Pa. Arch., 55 vii 503, 990, 


1784, Capt. James McConnall. Ensign, Oct. 12, 
1792, Ist Co., Ist Batt., Capt. Isaac Ellmaker, 
Lt. Geo. Davis. Pa. Arch., 56 iv 141; iii 588. 

Rutter, George: d. June 8, 1807, in 73rd yr. 
Wife, Margaret: d. Oct. 7, 1825, in 85th yr. 
Pyt., Sth class, Capt. Wm. Brisban, Ist Batt., 
L. C. M., Salisbury Twp., Nov. 20, 1780, com. by 
Col. George Stewart. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 32, 51, 
70, 75, 652. 

Rutter, Henry: b. Jan. 14, 1733; d. Nov. 16, 1811, 
aged 78-10-2. Son of Joseph Rutter, Sr. Pvt., 
4th class, Capt. Wm. Skiles. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 
87. Pvt., 4th class, Capt. Robert McCurdy, 
lower End of Leacock Twp. Ibid p. 654. 

Rutter, John, Sr.: b. Sept. 1, 1762; d. Mch. 3, 
1817, aged 54-6-2. Son of Henry Rutter. Wife, 
Catharine: d. Oct. 10, 1843, aged 79-9-9.  Pvt., 
7th class, under Capt. Wm. Skiles. Pa. Arch., 
S5 vii 61, 87. 

Sprecuer, Philip: b. in Herzogthum, Martemberg, 
Germany, 1725; d. May 27, 1802, aged 76-9-28. 
Wife, Margaret Johns: d. Apr. 20, 1798, aged 
75-10-3. Pvt., 7th class, 8th Co., Capt. Wm. 
Crawford, 10th Batt., L. C. M., 1779. Pvt. 
under Capt. Wm. Crawford, 5th Batt., L. C. M., 
June 15, 1780, Ist Co. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 470, 
989, 994. 

Wei ter, Jacob: b. Aug. 7, 1759: d. Sept. 1, 1811, 


aged 52-0-24. Wife, Catharine: b. Nov. 14, 
1764; d. Sept. 19, 1844, aged 79-10-5. Pvt., 6th 


class, 7th Co., 8th Batt., L. C. M., 1782, Capt. 
Martin Weybright, Lieut. George Hambright. 
Pa. Arch., S5 vii 860. 4th Lieut., 8th Batt., L. 
C. M., under Lieut. Col. Jos. Jenkins, Major 
Henry Hambright, 1783-1790. Ibid, S6 iii 603. 

Wemman, Christopher, Jr.: b. Sept. 16, 1753; d. 
Dec. 4, 1824, aged 71-2-17. Wife, Eve: b. May 
27, 1761; d. Mch. 30, 1830, aged 68-10-3. Pvt., 
6th class, Capt. Philip Beck, 6th Co., 3rd Batt., 
L. C. M. Captain 1797 of 2nd Co., Ist Batt., 7th 
Regt. Pa. Arch., S5 vii 230; S6 v 377. 

Wike, George: d. Feb. 14, 1806, in 75th yr. Pvt., 
3rd class, Capt. Wm. Brisban, Ist Batt., for 


Salisbury Twp., Lanc. Co., 1782. Pa. Arch., S5 


aged 82-7-22. Wife, Catharine Diffenderffer: b. 
Feb. 14, 1780; m. Jan. 16, 1796; d. July 12, 
1843, aged 63-4-28. Captain under Brig. Gen- 
eral Jacob Hibshman, 120th Regt. Private 
Papers of Brig. Gen: Jacob Hibshman. 


ADDITIONAL RECORDS OF NEW HOLLAND 
& VICINITY 

Basenore (Basehoar), Balser: b. Dec. 9, 1751; 
d. Nov. 26, 1809, aged 57-11-7. Wife, Mary 
Wike, dau. of George Wike, Sr.: b. July 29, 
1765; d. July 25, 1833, in 68th year. Pvt. under 
Capt. Wm. Skiles, lst Batt. com. by Col. James 
Mercer, 1781. Pvt. under Capt. Wm. Skiles, 
7th Batt., May 28, 1784. Pvt. under Capt. 
Abraham Henry, 7th Batt., 1786. Pa. Arch. S5 
vii 37, 87; S6 iii 561, 566. Bur. in Basehoar 
Family Gryd., Earl Twp. 

Branp, Andrew: d. Aug. 10, 1797, aged about 58 
yrs. Wife, Esther. Parents of Mrs. Isaac 
Ellmaker. Pvt. in Pa. Militia, 1797. Pvt. in 
1784 in Capt. James McConnall’s Co., under 
Col. Joseph Jenkins, Ist Co., 8th Batt. Pa. 
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Arch. S6 iii 587. Bur 
Chyd., New Holland. 
DirFENDERFER, David: b. Feb. 9, 1752; 


. in Stephen’s Reformed 


d. May 10, 


1846, aged 94-3-0. Wife, Margaretta: b. Feb. 
23, 1750; d. Feb. 2, 1817, aged 66-11-9. Ensign 
of “German Regiment”, Lanc. Co. Company, 


com. by Capt. Geo. Hubley, & later by Capt. 
Bernard Hubley, whose Adjutant was Lt. John 
Weidman. Tombstone record—‘Soldier in War 
for Independence—Valley Forge, Trenton, 
Princeton Wounded at Monmouth.” Enlisted 
July 23, 1778. Ellis & Evans, p. 56. L. C. H. S. 
pub. xxxiv 149. Harris, p. 161. “Penna. in 
the Revolution”, iii 80. Pa. Arch. S5 vii 805, 
807, 811, 832. Bur. in Stephen’s Reformed 
Chyd., New Holland, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

DiFFENDERFER, Jacob: d. July 15, 1855, in 97th yr. 
Pensioner. L. C. H. S. pub. xxxiv 150. Bur. 
in Stephen’s Reformed Chyd. No Stone. See 
M. G. Weaver’s “History of New Holland”, p. 
151. 

Anthony Pretter: b. 
d. Mch. 21, 1817, aged 88 yrs. 
John Leonard Ellmaker. Surgeon & Dentist. 
Wife, Elizabeth Lightner, dau. of Nathaniel 
Lightner of Leacock Twp.: d. Oct. 12, 1812, 
aged 75. Their dau. m. John Roberts, Chester 
County. Their son Anthony Ellmaker Roberts 
was Member of Congress 1855-59—Grandfather 
of Judge T. Roberts Appel. Pvt. 8th class, 8th 


Apr. 13, 1729; 
Oldest son of 


Co., . Batt., L. C. M. Pvt. Ist Class, 4th Co., 
Capt. Geo. Rees, 10th Batt., Col. David Jen- 
kins, 1777. Member of Com. of Observation. 


Elected to Gen. Assembly, Dec. 15, 1774. Pa. 
Arch. S5 vii 518, 520, 981, 991; S2 xiii 285. 
Bur. in Kurtz Family Lot on farm of Harrison 
Kling about 2 miles east of Rowland’s Reformed 
Church. See Record of Kurtz Graveyard, by 
W. F. Worner, Vol. 1, p. 129. Also see Records 
by Watson Ellmaker. 

E_tmMAKer, Elias: b. 1732; d. 1756. A Soldier 
with Braddock. Defeated July 3, 1755. Died 
from effects of wounds received at that time, 
1756. Buried in old Ellmaker Farm Graveyard. 

ELLMAKER, Isaac: b. July 3, 1762; d. Sept. 11, 
1830, aged 68-2-8. Oldest son of Anthony 
Ellmaker. Wife, Christiana Brand, dau. of 
Andrew Brand: d. Dec. 26, 1802, aged 38 yrs. 
Their dau. Lucy m. Wm. Hiester, member of 
Congress 1831-37. Their son, Isaac Ellmaker 
Hiester —, of Congress 1853-55. Captain 
let Co., L. C. oy Ist Batt., under Major 
Zachaeus leat lst Major under Lieut. Col. 
Henry Hambright. Pa. Arch. S6 iv 141, 466. 


Bur. in Stephen’s Reformed Churchyard, New 
Holland. 

Ectitmaker, Nathaniel: b. Dec. 1, 1751; d. Apr. 
24, 1837, aged 85 yrs. Youngest son of John 
Leonard Ellmaker: b. 1697, Nuremburg, 
Germany; who emig. 1726: d. 1782, & Anna 
Margaret Hornberger: b. 1703; m. 1726; d. 


1779. Wife, Elizabeth: d. 
8lst yr. Furnished aid to Washington’s Army, 
1777, at Valley Forge, for which he received 
letter of thanks. Pvt. under Capt. Geo. Reese, 
777. Pvt. 7th class, Capt. James McConnall, 
8th Co., 5th Batt., L. C. M., 1782. Pvt. in Capt. 
James McConnall’s Co., 8th Batt., 1784. Pvt. in 
Capt. Zaccheus Piersol’s Co., 4th Batt., L. C. M., 
1787. Pa. Arch. S5 vii 507, 519, 981, 991; S6 
iii 591, 516. Harris, p. 193. State Senator, 


Mch. 2, 1836, in 
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1794. Ellis & Evans, p. 213. Bur. in Family 
Lot on Ellmaker Farm (now Chester A. 
Mentzer), 2 miles east of Rowland’s Reformed 
Church. 

Heitcer (Hidlir, Heistler, Heiller) , 
4-3-1758; d. 6-2-1835. Wife, Elizabeth Wickel: 
b. 9-14-1765; d. 5-31-1858. Pvt. 2nd class, Capt. 
James Beard, 4th Batt., com. by Col. Ludwick 
Maryes, Jr. Hempfield Twp., June 15, 1780. 
Pyvt., 5th class, Capt. Rudolph Statler, 7th Co., 
5th Batt., L. C. M., Dec. 28, 1782. Pa. Arch., 
S5 vii 411, 492, 505, 509. Buried in Union 
Cemetery, north of Bareville, Earl Twp. 


Christian: b. 


Rutter, Joseph: b. 1755; d. 1839. Wife, Mar- 
garet Basehoar: b. 1759; m. Aug. 29, 1786; 
d. Jan. 13, 1806, aged 47-11-21. Pvt. in. 4th 


Co., Capt. Wm. Skiles, Ist Batt., L. C. M., 
Pyt., 2nd class, 7th Batt., 
Wm. Skiles. Lieut. 
Abraham Henry, 
S5 vii 60, 86. 


1782. 
May 1784, under Capt. 
in 5th Co., under Capt. 
1786. Pa. Arch. $3 vi 413; 
Bur. in Basehoar Gvyd., on 


farm of Christian Lapp, Leacock Twp., about 
2 miles south-east of Rowland’s Reformed 
Church. Record by W. F. Worner, Vol. 1 


173. 


Queries 


Queries must be typed double spaced on 
separate slips of paper and limited to two 
queries *(a) and (b) of not more than sixty 
words each. Add name and address on same 
line following last query. Queries conform- 
ing to above requirements will be published 
as soon as space is available. 

The purpose of this section of the Genea- 
logical Department is mutual assistance to 
those seeking information on same or re- 
lated families. 

Correspondence regarding former queries 
cannot be answered by this department since 
no information is available prior to June, 


1938, after which date all is published. 


H’44. (a) Gatewood—Letitia Denny, daugh- 
ter of Moses Rawlings and Mary Cornwell, mar- 
ried, for second husband, Philip Gatewood, who 
came from Virginia and settled in South Bloom- 
field, Pickaway County, about 1812. He moved to 
Illinois. They had a daughter Jane who married 
Thomas Reid, February 19, 1836 in Pickaway 
County. Want information on Gatewoods. 

(b) Pratt-Stage—William Pratt, Revolution- 
ary continental soldier married for second wife, 
Lucinda Stage, (Steage) at Stoverstown near 
Strasburg, Virginia, March 1795. They lived at 
Front Royal when son, Elias, was born 1796. 
After husband’s death Lucinda came to Pickaway 
County, Ohio, where she married Harlehigh Sage, 
dying in Circleville, Ohio, 1866. Want ancestry 
of both. Mrs. E. W. Mathews, Jr., 1706 Lakewood 
Avenue, Lima, Ohio. 

H’44. (a) Branch—William Branch, Senior, 
of Halifax County, North Carolina, left will dated 
1793 in which he named wife Elizabeth, sons 
Nicholas and John and daughters Ann Flewellen, 
Elizabeth Marshall, Jane Overstreet, Martha Dil- 
lard, Mary Scurlock and Sarah Hill. Were his 
parents William Branch of Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Archer 
Branch, who died about 1741 and oo How- 
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the rights of others.” 


OUT OF THE QUESTION BOX 


Ques. 1.—Some confusion has arisen in 
several chapters because of Life Members 
refusing to pay local Chapter dues. What 
can be done with Life Members who refuse 
to pay Chapter dues? Also, in local by- 
laws is it necessary to mention the dues, or 
do the minutes, in mentioning them to be a 
certain amount thus establish them? I be- 
lieve no new Life Members are now being 
created, 

Ans.—There need be no confusion of 
thought at all about a Life Member paying 
Chapter dues. A Chapter is authorized to 
provide for additional dues, by its own by- 
laws and when Life Members paid for their 
Life Membership,—the fee they paid was 
for their National dues and did not include 
their Chapter dues! It was not generally 
understood, and many Chapters did not ask 
their Life Members to pay Chapter dues, 
until it began to work a hardship on these 
Chapters having a number of Life Members, 
and the State per capita dues increased, and 
the per capita taxes began then to mount 
up, and then it was that Chapters began 
to realize they should be receiving some 
“additional fee” from their Life Members 
to meet these ever growing expenses; a 
Chapter having many Life Members, with 
no provision for an “Additional fee” from 
those members to help in the upkeep of the 
Chapter may find itself in a “bad way” 
financially—sooner or later. 

However, it must be understood that “fees 
and dues” should be definitely provided for 
in Chapter by-laws and simply “recorded 
in the minutes, as a motion” IS NOT 
SUFFICIENT! Amend your Chapter by- 
laws, and going into the expenses of the 
Chapter—at the present day and time—in 
detail, will bring out the fact that Chapters 
in general, cannot pay the National, State, 
and local taxes and expenses of Life Mem- 
bers, unless the Life Members reimburse 
the Chapter for this expense. You know 
Chapters have expenses now, that they did 
not have in years gone by and despite two 
wars and depressions, etc., etc., the mem- 
bership is growing and waxing strong, and 


mentary Procedure 


“Zeal is very blind, or badly regulated, when it encroaches upon 


Quesnel. 


our scope of work is growing in volume 
and in importance. 

Many letters come to me about the “Life 
Membership,” and I must remind you that 
there was an amendment adopted at Con- 
gress 1942,—and in a copy of the 1940 
edition of our National Constitution and 
By-laws, that is being sent out now, at this 
time, you will find included a printed copy 
of these amendments, and in the future the 
Article V will carry a new Section 5, as 
follows: “all life members are exempt from 
annual dues except such as may be levied 
by the chapter of which they are members. 
Life members may transfer from a chap- 
ter to membership at large, or to a chapter, 
or from membership at large to a chapter. 
If the life member paid one hundred dollars 
at one time between April 30, 1921 and 
July 1, 1938, the life membership fee (fifty 
dollars) shall be transferred to the Na- 
tional Society or to the chapter to which 
they transferred.” 

“Life Members (and Real Daughters) 
shall be counted in the basis for Repre- 
sentation,” and may be elected to represent 
a chapter as Delegate or Alternate. (See 
P. 20-Nat. By-laws.) 

Now, to be very frank, I do not believe 
that any life member will refuse to pay the 
required “additional fee” if she knew that 
it would work “a hardship” upon her chap- 
ter, which has been so generous to her in 
the past. You say that you have a “recalci- 
trant member” who-refuses to pay chapter 
fee or dues and I say, I am sure she would 
be willing to do what is right if she under- 
stood the matter in detail. Ask her to 
write me if you cannot make the points 
clear to her and I will be happy to ex- 
plain to her that the Life Membership fee 
was paid in lieu of National fees or dues, 
and had nothing to do with the “additional 
fees or dues” that a chapter had the right 
to provide for its own use. A member 
who will not pay her National or chapter 
dues, one or the other, or both, cannot be 
said to be a member in good standing. 

Ques. 2.—Our Chapter Regent was 
elected in May 1943 but on account of 
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illness was not installed in June. In July 
she and her family moved out of town and 
she resigned. My question is this: Should 
this member, elected as Regent in May and 
who was not installed, and never presided 
at any meetings and resigned in July, be 
listed in our Year Book as a Past Regent? 

Ans.—See P. 495 of Robert’s “Parliamen- 
tary Law,” ques. 236.—“*A member was 
elected President in June and resigned a 
few weeks later, before having presided at 
a meeting of the Society. Can he be said 
to be a Past President?” Ans.: Yes, the 
member was elected in June and imme- 
diately became President. His resignation 
some weeks afterward, before he had pre- 
sided at a meeting, does not destroy the 
fact that he was President for a a time, and 
therefore is now Past President.” 

Hence, I would say—that your member 
elected as Regent in May 1943 and who 
resigned in July was your Regent for that 
length of time and therefore should be 
listed as a Past Regent of the Chapter. As 
far as the Installation goes—that is “a 
form” or a ceremony that is not always 
required, and if she was duly elected she 
may go right into office without being in- 
stalled. Some organizations have very 
elaborate installation ceremonies _ pre- 
scribed, and this procedure must be fol- 
lowed as the requirements are provided for 
in their by-laws or in the set program. Not 
so in the D. A. R., and it is up to a chap- 
ter to make that ceremony whatever it 
wants it to be. It is the ELECTION that 
counts! You can’t “install” officers until 
you have elected them first! 

Ques. 3.—In May, at our annual meet- 
ing, | had a most efficient slate to present 
to our chapter as the chair of the nomina- 
ting com. Would it have been possible for 
a member to move that the slate, as pre- 
sented by the Nominating Com., be accepted 
as presented, the point was to prevent nomi- 
nations being made from the floor? 

Ans.—No indeed! If you mean that 
the members were to be asked to accept the 
report of the nominating Com. as pre- 
sented—with a view to compelling them 
to vote for the slate as presented and not 
allow them the right to vote for whom they 
pleased—then my answer would be “NO”! 

See P. 263 of R. R. O. R. and note that, 
“when the Committee makes its report, 
which consists of ‘a ticket, the chair asks 
if there are any other nominations, when 
they may be made from the floor.” 
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Also note Page 290 R. R. O. R.—as fol- 
lows: “The voting is not limited to the 
nominees, as every member is at liberty 
to vote for any member who is not declared 
ineligible by the by-laws.” Keep this in 
mind, and do not think (and many seem 
to have the idea) that because a nomi- 
nating Com. presents a slate that you are 
bound to vote for the names presented on 
that slate! Some times a “nominating bal- 
lot” is taken in order to ascertain the prefer- 
ences of the members. This is often, im- 
properly called “an informal ballot,” and 
some times leads to adopting a motion to 
make this “informal ballot” the formal 
ballot. This ballot should be taken the 
same way as an ordinary ballot, and will 
show, when the result is announced, how 
many favor each candidate. THEN, the 
regular or electing ballot is taken. Robert 
says: “Sometimes, when the nominating 
ballot shows that one candidate has an over- 
whelming majority, so that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a different result on a 
formal*ballot, it is voted that the ballot 
taken be declared the electing as ‘formal 
ballot,’ and thus time is saved by avoid- 
ing a second ballot.” 

“But THIS destroys the usefulness of 
the nominating ballot, and it should never 
be done! It cannot legally be done if the 
by-laws require the vote to be taken by 
ballot, as this is a viva voce vote. Secrecy 
in voting is one of the objects of balloting, 
and this is defeated by allowing a motion 
like the above, or even asking for unani- 
mous consent.” (Robert’s Par. Law—P. 
166.) 

Ques. 4.—I hesitate to bother you but I 
must ask someone, so I come to you. As 
time has gone by, we have had a new re- 
gime, and a much younger staff of Officers 
are in office now and many of us older ones 
cannot keep pace. Now, our Hostess Com. 
serve a luncheon or a dinner each month 
and the cost is never less than $2.00 each. 
Some of our older members are unable to 
attend these meetings and several do not 
feel financially able to entertain in such an 
extravagant way. We are able to pay our 
dues and contribute to other things, but we 
do not feel able to serve on this Hostess 
Committee. 

We have expressed this in so many words 
to our members in charge, but we were 
told to hire some one in our places to help 
serve. Some of our older members have 
been loyal members for 36 to 38 years and 
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we do not want them to leave the chapter. 

Am I not correct, in believing that as 
long as all dues are paid promptly, that 
we have a right to attend the regular Busi- 
ness Meetings of the Chapters, and can be 
relieved of all obligations on the Hostess 
Com., if we notify the Officers in charge, 
in good time, that we want to be omitted 
from the social part of the meetings? 

Ans.—Now, this is the second or third 
time recently that this kind of “a plea” has 
come to me, for this kind of assistance, from 
the older group and I have gone into this 
with hesitation. 

There is little that is “Parliamentary” 
about it, but I certainly can vision the 
predicament of these older members trying 
to “keep up” with the new ideas and some 
times the “over enthusiastic” pace of our 
younger members, bless them, who take 
everything they do “with a stride” that we 
older members can no longer use as a gauge 
for our “rate of movements.” But I am 
going on the supposition that these younger 
members do not understand the real situa- 
tion and would, if they were told, make 
some arrangements to show more con- 
*sideration to the older members. 

I believe the member is correct—that as 
long as the required chapter and national 
dues are paid promptly, that members are 
in “good standing” and may attend the 
regular Business Meetings without addi- 
tional tax, unless this requirement IS pro- 
vided for in the chapter by-laws. 

I think that members who cannot afford 
to pay for the expense of such a costly 
entertainment would be justified in asking 
to be omitted from the list of members serv- 
ing on this Committee. 


Indeed we do not want to lose any mem- * 


bers because of such an expense as that. 
and may I say that many chapters have 
limited refreshments to tea or coffee and 
cakes (and many have eliminated refresh- 
ments altogether) during the War. I feel 
sure your younger staff of officers, if they 
knew the feeling about this way of enter- 
taining would want to make allowances, or 
a change in the program, for those who 
could not join in such an expensive way 
of serving refreshments. The Chapter 
would not want to run chances of losing any 
members because of it. 

Ques. 5.—When the Regular business 
meeting is called to order isn’t it in order 


for all officers, including the secretary to’ 


rise during the pledge of allegiance, and 
the opening exercises—singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, etc., etc. ? 

Ans.—Yes, it certainly would not be in 
order for the secretary or any other officer 
to remain seated during the prelimina 
exercises. Officers should “‘set the example” 
for correct procedure, and an officer is ex- 
pected to enter into the opening ceremonies 
with precision, and earnest attention to the 
details, so that others may follow them ac- 
curately. 

Ques. 6.—Again comes the old question, 
on “whether a chapter can prescribe addi- 
tional qualifications for persons who apply 
to a particular chapter for admission,” OR, 
in other words, whether this chapter may 
prescribe all kinds of “limitations,” MAK- 
ING IT AS HARD AS POSSIBLE for ap- 
plicants to join, or “shall this chapter obey 
the National By-laws”? That is exactly 
what it all amounts to in the final analysis. 

Ans.—I have written so much and so 
many times, on this particular subject that 
I do not like to take up time and space to 
reiterate, when thére are so many other 
questions lying here on my desk waiting to 
be answered. However, realizing that this 
involves a fundamental principle, I believe 
it is essential for me to again go into this 
matter of chapters admitting applicants to 
membership. 

In the first place, when chapters write 
up their chapter by-laws, there is one funda- 
mental rule they MUST REMEMBER: “The 
National Society D. A. R. is Supreme” and 
applicants join the National Society FIRST, 
and a chapter has no right to make it more 
difficult, nor any less difficult, than the 
National Organization makes it, for appli- 
cants to join the National Society D. A. R. 

Chapters are secondary, and are the ave- 
nues, for the sake of convenience, through 
which applicants may join the national so- 
ciety. If an applicant cannot qualify for 
membership in the National Society D. A. 
R. there is no possible way for her to be- 
come a member of a chapter. 

Therefore—When chapters adopt by- 
laws, they must use the “Objects” and the 
“Eligibility” requirements of the National 
By-laws verbatim, because, of necessity, the 


“Objects” and “Eligibility” of an appli- | id 


cant must be the same for chapter as for 

the National Society, for the applicant is 

joining the National Society FIRST! 
Therefore, do not change one single word 
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in any one of the National By-laws and 
the requirement for membership must be 
the very same: “An applicant for mem- 
bership must be endorsed by two members 
in good standing, to whom the applicant is 
personally known.” These two members 
do not have to be members of that chapter, 
nor of any specific chapter—but they must 
be “members in good standing” and they 
must “personally know” the applicant. 
These names must be voted on as prescribed 

1 Art. I of our National By-law, “by a 
majority vote” by either the chapter, or 
the Executive Board, or by both, if so de- 
sired. 1 understand that some chapters 
have a rule that “the officers of the chapter 
cannot endorse a person for membership.” 
What a way to limit your membership and 
how unfair to the officers of the chapter, 
and to the chapters, and how unfair to the 
applicant who may know the officers, and 
how very unfair to the National Society? 
This rule and many others like it are very 
unfair and are NOT IN HARMONY WITH 
the National policies and the National By- 
laws. According . your National By- 
laws, Art. IX, Sec. . 19—“Chapters are 
authorized to adopt a for the transaction 


of its business, provided said rules do not — 


Tuesday, October 17th—10 A. M....... 
Wednesday, October 18th—10 A.M... . 


Wednesday, October 18th—12 noon 


Wednesday, October 18th—3 P.M... State Regents’ Meeting. 


Wednesday, October 18th—7 P. M....... 


Thursday, October 19th—9.30 A. M. 
Thursday, October 19th—12.45 P. M. 


National Chairmen’s Forum, 


.Regular Board Meeting. 
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conflict with the Constitution and By-laws 
of the National Society. 

Now R. R. O. R. on P. 201 says: “No 
motion is in order that conflicts with the 
laws of the nation or slate, or with the 
assembly’s constitution or by-laws, and if 
such a motion is adopted, even by an unani- 
mous vote, it is NULL AND VOID!” 

From the above quotation yeu may easily 
see that your by-laws carry conflicting 
rules, that are not in accord with the Na- 
tional Rules therefore you are acting under 
rules that are “Null and Void” and should 
be so declared! Sooner or later, some 
member will realize the mistake you are 
making, and more would realize this un- 
fairness quickly if they read the article 
in the Magazine each month) and when 
the mistake is finally uncovered there will 
be trouble and dis-satisfaction and con- 
fusion and then—then you will come to 
the Parliamentarian and she is not going 
to elaborate upon this subject again, but 
will just say tritely—“I told you so!” 

Faithfully yours, 


ARLINE B. N. Moss ; 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss). 


eRe, N. S. D. A. R. 


a 


Executive Committee Meeting. 


for benefit of 
State Regents, with all National Chairmen 
who can attend. 


Tour of the Administration Bldg., when Na- 


tional Officers will receive State Regents 
and National Chairmen in their offices. 


(This meeting for 
State Regents only, and for discussion of 
their problems.) 


Dutch Treat Dinner, Mrs. 
Kerr, Chairman. 


John Morrison 


National Board of Management Luncheon— 


Mrs. D. D. Caldwell, Chairman, Buildin s 
& Grounds, in Charge. ie 
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Editorially Speaking 


HERE is news for the NATIoNAL His- 

TORICAL Macazine in the fact that 
members of D.A.R. Chapters all over the 
country are engaged in war service of some 
kind or other. 

We want to print interesting personal 
items about this service. Send us in 100 
or 150 word stories along this line. 

Then we can use them as little fillers at 
the ends of our pages. Such material will 
prove inspirational to other women won- 
dering how they can help in the vast war 
effort. 

We want three hundred word reports 
from Chapters, too. Tell us about your 
special meetings. When you have a twenty- 
fifth or fiftieth Chapter anniversary or 
some other outstanding Chapter happen- 
ing we want to print it. 

Please observe the new dead lines. For 
instance, material for the October issue 
should reach us not later than August 20. 

With the paper shortage what it is and 
manpower shortage in our publishers’ 
shops in order to get the Magazine out on 
time we must be on time with our material. 

May I call your attention to the con- 
structive Messages from your President 
General in the Magazine each month. 
Speaking of these Messages a reader wrote 
of them: 

“In these days of peril and distress these 
Messages are a beacon light of comfort, 
and wise suggestion to all of us who have 
read them.” 

With best wishes and thanks for your co- 
operation. 

Faithfully, Your Editor. 
ELIsaBETH A. Poe. 
+ > 


Attention 


[s order to bring the Nationat HistoricaL Macaz 
it is necessary to establish earlier deadlines for 


All copy must be received not later than six weeks prior to issues of publication. 


That is to say: 
All copy for the October issue of the Magazine 


There can be no exception to this rule and may we ask all who contribute to this Magazine to 


adhere strictly to it. 
Cooperate with us and we will give you a Mag 
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READERS: 


URING these sultry summer days it is 

hard to think of making plans for the 
winter's work, but if the Chapter Regent or 
program chairman will find the coolest 
spot possible and study the pages of the 
National Historical Magazine she will soon 
have everything lined up in good order. 

From the reports of State Conferences 
and articles written by National Officers 
and Chairmen she will get ideas for meet- 
ings, for the ways and means committee 
and for the Chapter’s special projects. 
That is what your magazine is for, to be of 
assistance to you and the other chapter 
members. 

It is the intention of the Magazine Com- 
mittee to continue the prizes for the larg- 
est number of subscriptions sent in by Chap- 
ter Chairmen. All subscriptions from April 
1, 1944 to April 1, 1945 will be counted, 
but just how the contest will be conducted 
and how many prizes will be given is not _ 
decided yet. There will be an announce- 
ment soon, so watch for it and then make 
sure you do your best to win a prize through 
the Chapter Chairman. 

It is interesting when a chapter wins a — 
prize two or three years in succession, but 
it is exciting when a chapter which has 
never entered a contest before comes 
through with flying colors. 

Remember we are trying to give you the 
magazine you want, the magazine you and 
your friends will enjoy. We are here to 
serve you and in so doing we are helping 
you to serve the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


Ha 


Yours most sincerely 

TSABELLE C, Nason, 

National Chairman. 


, Please! 


INE out in the early part of the month it is dated 
material sent in fer publication. 


must be received not later than August 20th. 


azine on time—all the time. _ 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION a 
(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL, 17th and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1944-1945 


President General 
Mrs. Jutius Youne Tatmapce, Administration Building, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


lst Vice President General 


Mrs. Joun Locan MARSHALL 
Clemson College, S. C. 


2nd Vice President General . 
Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray 
Glen Cairn Arms, 301 W. State St. hat 
Trenton, N. J. 


3rd Vice President General 
Mrs. T. B. THrockmorton, 919 45th St., Des Moines 12, ~— 


(Term of office expires 1945) pet 7 x : 
Mrs. Frank G. WHEELER Mrs. CarBon GILLASPIE 
810 E. College Ave., Appleton, Wisc. 1505 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. 7 me 
Mrs. JoHn TILtiIncHAST GARDNER Mrs. Howarp P. 
R. F. D. #2, East Greenwich, R. I. 4166 N. E. Beaumont St. Portland, Ove. rae sree 
Mrs. Roserts HINKLE Miss Mary Cuarissa WELCH 
1 Park Road, Roswell, New Mexico 40 Thomaston St., Hartford, Conn. y ie 
(Term of office expires 1946) 
Mrs. Jor CutTING Mrs. Osmonp Dore HEAVENRICH 
610 Main St., Williston, N. Dak. Ring 27) 1504 Greenwood Ave., Jackson, Mich, 
Miss Heten May McMackin Josepu Simpson SILveRsTEEN 
413 N. Broadway, Salem, III. Brevard, N. C. 
Mrs. Epwin STANTON LAMMERS Mrs. LaFayette LEVAN Porter 
P. O. Box 5, Alamo, Texas 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind. Lay o 
(Term of office expires 1947) 7 
Mrs. BIRNEY BATCHELLER eed Mrs. ALEXANDER J. BERGER 
Wallingford, Vt. Sl ele 403 N. 4th Street, Arkansas City, Kansas 
Mrs. Water S. WILLIAMS 


101 Rodman Road, 

Penny Hill, Wilmington, Del. _ 
Mrs. Harvie LAMBETH, 

Shepard Place, Bellemeade Park, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Recording Secretary General 
, Mrs. STANLEY THORPE MANLOVE 
D St., 
Corresponding Secretary General 
Mrs. FrepericK PALMER LATIMER 
—---: 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
‘ Organizing Secretary General 
Mrs. Raymonp C. GoopFELLow 
D 
a Treasurer General 
Mrs. 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Horsratt, 1007 S. Second St., 


Mrs. Georrrey CreyKe 
3525 R St. N. W., Washington 7,D.C. 


Mrs. WitLarp STEELE, 250 N. Crest Road, Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. Yiu 1 

Mrs. Roscoe C. O'BYRNE 


Historian General 
Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Librarian General 
Mrs. Freperick G, SMITH 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Curator General EL 
Miss Emeuine A. STREET 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. * 


1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 4a te ys 
ay 


Marshfield, Ore. 
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National Board of Management—Continued 


State and State Vice Regents for 1944-45 


ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mas. T. H. Napier, 8 Vine St., Montevallo. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Henry Gravy Jacoss, Scottsboro. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Maras. Perer Granvison, P. O. Box 1134, Fair- 


banks. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Rosert Lavery, Box 827, Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Maus. Eowann J. Rorn, 817 McAllister St., 
Tempe. 


State Vice Regent—Mas. Josern L. B. Atexanver, 604 N. 
Third Ave., Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mars. Cuantes A. Haynes, 410 W. 2nd St., 
Hope. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Marie Louise Liorp, 4303 Wood- 
lawn St., Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mars. Cuances Franxiin Lamoert, 2238 Lake- 
shore Ave., Oakland 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuantes A. Curistin, Christin- 
Porter Ranch, San Fernando. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mss. 
Denver 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Exnest Henry 115 W. 
Grant Ave., Pueblo. 


Ror Duprey Lee, 839 S. High St., 


CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Miss Katuantne Marrures, 59 West Street, 
Seymour. 


State Vice Regent—Mras. Anruun Beecner Irrtanp, 724 S. 
Main St., Torrington. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Mas. Joun Lee Farmer, Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Geonce Rotann Jr., c/o 
Welfare Home, Smyrna. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Ror Crement Bowker, 4415 39th St., 
Washington 16. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Wurrep J. Cieanman, 3824 Warren 
St., N. W., Washington 16. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mas. Roy James Faienson, 3412 Gables Court, 
Tampa. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. J. F. Brens, 445-20th Ave., N. E., 
St. Petersburg. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Over DeWirt Wartuen, 803 Church St., 
Vidalia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. E. Brount Freeman, 826 Bellevue 
Ave., Dublin. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mas. Lawrence Davis, Wailuku, Maui. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Inwix James Sueruenp, 1808 Puna- 
hou St., Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Miss Manet Coorer Gurron, 1007 13th Ave., 
So., Nampa. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Eant A. Wueecer, 1818 Fillmore 
St., Caldwell. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mnrs. J. 
Place, Chicago. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Hemmens, 2508 
E. 76th St., So. Shore Station, Chicago 49. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Maus. J. Grimes, 157 W. Marion St.. 
Danville. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Furet Burns, 608 Bond St., North 
Manchester. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mns. Cuantes Asnam Garock, 
Ave. N.. Fort Dodge. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Gables, Mt. Vernon. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Roy Vatentine Sunewoer, Ashland. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Vexnon E. McArtuur, 127 W. llth 
St., Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mas. Hvcu Russert, 1601 Bath Ave., Ashland. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Wm. Preston Drake, 1239 State 
St.. Bowling Green. 


DeForest Ricnanvs, 466 Deming 


1428 10th 


Rarmonn Peren Inx, Grange 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mas. Tuomas 
Charles St., Baton Rouge. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Rosext Seymovun, 53 Ver- 
non Place, New Orleans. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mas. Lenoy Hussey, 20 Bangor St., Augusta. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Roy Eowin Herwoop, 201 lrospect 
St., Portland. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Hecen Peray Lintnicum, 3003 Alameda 
Bivd., Baltimore 18. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Leo Henry Mitten, 207 W. Irvin 
Ave., Hagerstown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mas. Hensert E. McQuesren, 104 High St., 
North Andover. 
State Vice 
a 


Frankuin Moopy, 201 


St 


Regent—Mnrs. Hannay Eowanv Bantow, 65 Long- 
St., Longmeadow. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Miss Laura Crank Coox, 172 Hillsdale St., 
Hillsdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Cuester F. Murer, 1237 Owen St., 
Saginaw. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Miss Louise Burweit, Route 10, Minneapolis 
16 


State Vice Regent—Mas. Hanay Orntinc, 75 Otis Ave., St. 
‘aul 4, 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mns. Water Scorr Weicn, 820 4th Ave., 
Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Natchez. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mus. Henny Wartace Townsenn, 7 East 65th 
St., Kansas City 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Muton Francis Duvatt, Clarks- 
ville. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Leo Cantisie 
Ave., N., Great Falls. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. A. G. Mivoceton, 910 First Ave., 
Havre. 
NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Anno Avsert Platte Center. 
State Vice Regent—Maus. J. C. Surrim, 9646 N. 30th St., 
Omaha. 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Mrs. W. J. Arxinson, 32] Ninth St., Sparks. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Joun Eowarn Beavureunt, 435 
Marsh Ave., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. Eowanp D. Sronns, 1123 Pleasant St., 
Concord. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Daviw W. Anvenson, 523 Beacon 
St., Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mars. Eowarp Franxiin Ranvoten, Titusville 
Road, Pennington. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Parmer Martin Way, 2400 At- 
lantic Ave., North Wildwood. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mars. Geonce A. Granam, 212 E. Santa Fe 
Ave., Santa Fe. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Hanny Asrinwart, 440 N. Hermosa, 
Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Miss Evia Stannanv Gisson. 396 Porter Ave., 
Buffalo. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. James Grant 439 Bronz- 
ville Road, Bronxville. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Maus. Preston B. Wuxes, Jn., 2010 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Watton V. Brexs, 1709 W. Petti- 
grew St., Durham. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mas. Geonce Sanrett, Box 1406, Jamestown. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Guy Coox, Carrington. 


F. D. Brown, 504 B Street, 


Grayvout, 609 Third 
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OHIO VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mas. James B. Parton, 2215 Bryden Road, State Regent—Mnas. V. Tynes, 7451 Gleneagles 
Columbus. Road, Norfolk. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Frank O. McMuen, 518 W. Mar- State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Everett L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 
ket St., Akron. WASHINGTON 
OKLAHOMA State Regent—Mrs. Davin M. Devurscu, 11572 Bothell Way, 
State Regent—Mns. Howanp Searcy, Wagoner. Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Lee Curnton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., State Vice Regent—Mrs. Guy K. Liewettyn, RFD No. 3, 
Tulsa. Box 403, Tacoma. 
OREGON WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Bent B. Lowry, Box 387, Route 4, State Regent—Mrs. Mutanv T. Sister, 301 Wagner Road, 
Medford. Morgantown. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Jeannette Isavetta Dentier, 5732 State Vice Regent—Mns. Harry J. Smitn, 1210 Ann St., 
S. E. Yamhill St., Portland. Parkersburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mars. Benjamin Ramace 428 N. State Regent—Mnus. Vincent W. Kocu, 1009 Oakland Ave., 
McKean St., Butler. Janesville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Beecner Porten, 427 Park State Vice Regent—Miss Manrearet Heten Goopwin, 745 
Ave.. Johnstown. Church St., Beloit. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS WYOMING 
State Regent—Miss Rutu Brapizy Suevvon, 5907 W. Wash- State Regent—Mnrs. Louis J. O’Manr, 2811 Evans Ave., 
ington Blvd., Milwaukee, Wisc. Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Maser R. Cantson, Santo Tomas State Vice Regent—Mns. Lee C. Stopparp, Manville. 
Internment Camp, Manila. CHINA 
RHODE ISLAND State Regent—Mns. A. Witsur, 291 S. Marengo 
State Regent—Mns. Howarv B. Gonnam, 290 Doyle Ave., Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Providence. State Vice Regent—Mns. Acsert M. Duntar, 34 Grant St., 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Lovis Oxiver, 106 Blackstone Blvd.. Lexington 73, Mass. 
Providence. CUBA 
SOUTH CAROLINA State Regent—Mrs. G. Harris, The Argonne, 1629 
State Regent—Mrs. Manswart Pinckney Onr, 725 W. Mar- Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
ket St., Anderson. State Vice Regent—Mus. Herszrt Wom. Turts, Apartado No. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. E. C. vonTrescxow, Camden. 24, Guanajay, Cuba. 
SOUTH DAKOTA ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Joun A. Witson, 10 Sth Ave., N. W., State Regent—Mns. Turopore W. Luuinc, Newlands, 19 
Aberdeen. Dover Park Drive, Rochampton, London, S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Cuances Rosinson, 909 St. Cloud State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Natruaniet Peniston Davis, 4715 
St., Rapid City. Blagd@n Ave. N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
TENNESSEE FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnrs. Arsent L. Craic, 3449 Kingston Pike, State Regent—Mrs. Exsiot Wartnovs, 381 Franklin St., Den- 
Knoxville. ver, Colorado. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Crnus G. Martin, 410 E. 2nd St., State Vice Regent—Mnus. Russet I. Hane, Kent Oaks Farm, 
Chattanooga. Millington, Md. 
TEXAS CANAL ZONE 
State Kegent—Mus. Frevenicx B. Incnam, 1822 Bennett Mas. Frevertck H. Honces, Box 801, Balboa (Chapter 
Ave., Dalllas. Regent). 
Mrs. Eante B. Mayrreco, 505 S. PUERTO RICO 
ee: Mrs. Hotcer H. Hansen, P. O. Box 205, Humacao (Chapter 
UTAH Regent). 


State Regent—Mus. Davw L. Parmisy, 6 Fouts Apts., Price. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Hanmon Paice, 1375 Gilmer GERMANY 


Drive, Salt Lake City. Mrs. Frepericx Eicusexc, Route 1, Williamsport, Md. 
VERMONT (Chapter Regent). 
State Regent—Mas. Exwin S. Cranx, RFD No. 1, Vergennes. ITALY 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. M. Reev, Manchester. Mas. Granam Kempen, Orange, Virginia (Chapter Regent). 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Gronce Maynasp Minor Mins, Russert Witttam Macna mts 
Waterford, Conn. 178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mus. Antnony Warne Coox Mrs. Witttam A, Becker 
*‘Waylona,”’ Cooksburg, Pa. 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brosseau + Mas. Henry M. Roserr, Jn. 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. ; ¢ ies 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mas. Lowett Frercuer Hosart Mrs. H. Pouce 
2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. iy. ao 135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


keg" Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mas. Burrenworrn, 1923 Mas. Tuomas J. Maupin, 1943 
Hillerest, Moline, Illinois Pickens, South Carolina. 
Mas. Henny Bourne Jor, 1935 4 Mas. Witiam Vaucur, 1940 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. Pub 908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Mas. L. Hoocxins, 1935 Mas. Faanx M. Dick, 1941 


Cambridge, Md. 


33 Liberty St., Concord, N. H. 
Mas. Hanren Donerson Suerranv, 1943 


1821 Kalorama Rd., aged 9, D. C. 


Mas. Cuances Beaca Boorue, 
2036 Oak Ct., South sc Samay Calif. 


Mas. Wu. N. 1938 
“Tanglewood,” Winston-Salem, N. C. 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa, 

Mas. James B. Cuanxsnaw, 1939 Mas. Roneat J. Jounson, 1943 
3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. Humboldt, lowa. 


Mas. Kent Hamitron, 1944 
2317 Seottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


Committee Chairman and Address 

Advancement of American Music...........-- Mrs. Joun E. Nexson, 201 N. Murtland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Indiams + Lonen Evcan Rex, 310 E. Elm Street, Wichita, Kansas 

dé 0400 Mas. Cuantes E. Heap, 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Approved Schools Mas. VanCovrr Carwiruen, Glomar Farm, Malvern, Pa. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund........... Miss 5907 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis, 

0 ceed Mrs. Naraan Russevt Parrenson, 1223 E. 27th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Correet Use of the Flag............. Pinceney Onn, 725 W. Market St., Anderson, S. C. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage... .. . ..+Mas. Joun T. Ganpwer, RFD #2, East Greenwich, R. 1. 

D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship.......... ...Mnrs. Howanp A. Larrinc, 18 Lake Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

A. Srager, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn.) 

D. A. R. Student Loan Fund........... Martrures, 59 West Street, Seymour, Conn. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island... . . ...Mrs. Anraur Satrrorp, Speckenkill Road, N. 

Filing and Lending Bureau.......... ~...+.+.+.+Mas. Davm E. Faenca, Administration Bidg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (2126 Reid Avenue, Bluefield, West Va.) . 

Genealogical Records ........ 52 ven . Mas. Atexanoen J. Bencen, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 
6, D. C. (403 N. 4th St., Arkansas City, Kansas) 

Mrs. Warren M. Berry, Rt. 5, Box 870, Memphis, Tenn. 

Junior American Citizens... .. Mas. Epwin Stanton Lammens, Melrose Hotel, Apt. 629, Dallas 1, Texas 

Mas. Jonn A. Faircuey, Il, 1800 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mas. G. Baicut Hawes, Pleasant Hill Farm, Maceo, Ky. 

Mas. Stewart Couey, Grantville, Ga. 

A. Becker, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (77 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J.) 

National Historical Magazine................ Mrs. Franx L. Nason, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (10 Driftwood, Scituate, Mass.) 

Mas. Joun Barter O'Baren, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Radio Gronce Howarn, 429 Seneca Parkway, Rochester, N. Y 


Credentials Percy B. Matruews, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 

cc Mas. Howann L. Hopcxins, 182] Kalorama Kd. N. W., D. C. 
Railroad Transportation Frora Knapp Dicxinson, 525 W. 238th St., New York, N. Y- 


Administrative Committees 
¢. 
Committee 


Chairman and Address 


Younc Tatmapce, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
Faupenicx G. Smrrn, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 
6, D. C. (145 Highland Avenue, Somerville, Mass.) 
Mas. T. B. Tunockmonton, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St.. Washington 
6, D. C. (919 45th Street, Des Moines, Lowa) a 
cc Mas. C. Murray, Administration 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (301 W. State St., Trenton, N. 
Building and Grounds......... Mrs. D. Catowet, Administration Blde.. 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (3342 Mt. Pleasant St.. N. W., Washington, ) 
Mrs. M. Letsenninc, 1777 Church Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mas. Trice Moss, 6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
. A. R. Handbook & Program ‘Planning for 
Chapters Cr Mas. Jown Locan Mansnats, Clemson, South Carolina 
Personnel ........- Mas. Frepenick Latimer, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St.. Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. (33 Shirley Lane, New London, Conn.) 


D. A. R. War Projects Fund................ Mus. Siscraiepy Rommuinc, 180 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
War Bonds and Russece Macna, 178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
D. A. R. War Service Units...............+.+.+Mnms. Haney D. McKeroe, Chairman, 1473 E. 45th Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
War Records Committee.......... +eeeeeeeesMns. Henny Bourne Joy, Chairman, Compilation of War Records, 29 


Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 
Miss Anne Tvony, Chairman of Research, 2401 Tracy Place, Washington, 
D.C 


Mas. Grace L. H. Baoussxav, Editor, War Records Compilation, North St., 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Cemmittee to Investigate Plans for Pearl 


062000000 Mas. Franx Evcan Lee, Chairman, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, 
Baddy Bags (under Natl. Defense Comm.)..... Mas. Antaur C. Hovcwron, Vice Chairman in Charge Buddy Bags, 2630 
University Place, Washington, D. C. 


Revision of By Henny Jn., Charleote Place, Guilford, Baltimore, Md. 
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MAGAZINE IS 
FROM OUR PRESSES 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Printers and Publishers 


NO PRINTING JOB TOO SMALL 
NONE TOO LARGE 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON « D C 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 
National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 

Write for prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


You owe it to your family to have your 


COAT-OF-ARMS 


It’s interesting and valuable to every member of 
the family. Why not get it for them if it is avail- 
able? Hand illuminated in oils and framed, size 
10” x 12”, for $15. Authenticity guaranteed 
Heraldic book plates, first 100, $15; needlepoint 
patterns to embroider, $20; stationery dies; seal 
rings. 

Send us your information; we will endeavor to 
locate your rightful Coat-of-Arms without obliga- 
tion. Write for illustrated booklet. 


International Heraldic Institute, Ltd. 


1110 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
475 Fifth’ Avenue, New York 17, 'N. ¥. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


“Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“‘AMERICANA”’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. F. Jacossen, President 
Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


1814—130 years old—1944 


15th Stree-—Opposite United States Treasury 
* * * 
ComPLeTE BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


at 
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